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EDITORIAL 


Some people are afraid that the current revival of interest among 

younger English Evangelicals in the theology of the Puritans 
and other men of days gone by who stood in the Reformed tradi- 
tion may blunt the edge of their evangelistic zeal. The fear may 
not be unfounded; it is all too easy, and perhaps especially for 
younger people, to react so violently against popular Arminianism 
as to fly to the opposite extreme of hyper-Calvinism. For this 
reason it gives us great pleasure to read the report of the Puritan 
and Reformed Studies Conference held at Westminster Chapel in 
December 1959 under the chairmanship of Dr. D. M. Lloyd-Jones. 
The report, bearing the title How Shall They Hear? (obtainable 
for 2s. 6d. from The Evangelical Magazine, Forde House, 51 Cloth 
Fair, London, E.C.1), presents five papers which take account of 
the centenary of the 1859 Revival and the quatercentenary of 
Calvin’s Institutes. All five are good, but two are outstandingly 
so — Dr. J. I. Packer’s paper on “The Puritan View of Preaching 
the Gospel” and one by Dr. Lloyd-Jones on “Revival: A Historical 
and Theological Study”. 

Dr. Packer begins by asking what the gospel message is and 
what is involved in declaring it — two questions which he finds 
necessary because of the contemporary “minimizing approach to 
the task of teaching Christian truth” and the “widespread uncer- 
tainty about the evangelistic implications of the Reformed faith”. 
On this last point he refers to those who “feel themselves shut 
up to a choice between preaching the gospel like Arminians ... or 
else not preaching evangelistically at all.” He finds help for 
them in tha example of the Puritan preachers — not because they 
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were Puritan preachers but because he believes that their position 







was “‘indubitably Biblical”. In considering the Puritan position, : 
he draws attention to the comprehensiveness of the gospel as they “ 
understood it, to the emphases of their gospel, and to its demands. 7 
Puritan gospel preaching desired not only the glory of God and ( 
the salvation of men; it “was concerned above all things to honour ; 
Christ: to show His glory to needy men and women. It is much ; 
to be wished that we who preach the gospel in these days might 





recover the same overmastering concern to exalt this mighty 
Saviour.” 





Dr. Lloyd-Jones’s historical and theological survey of revival — ¢ 
—revival, of course, in the proper sense of the word — makes § ,, 
a number of points that are too often overlooked. He shows — ¢ 
that the incidence of revival tends in part to be conditioned by — «© 
denominational and geographical factors. But perhaps the most — 4 
striking fact to which he draws our attention is the slackening — |, 
of interest in revival on the part of theologians after 1860 or — x 
thereby. Before that time, he says, works on the Holy Spirit and — . 
His work, like those by George Smeaton and James Buchanan, §— 5 
include sections on revival; after that time such sections are want- fy 
ing, whether the writers be Reformed or Arminian. This he finds = 
to be specially tragic in Reformed people, and he considers a f— fF 
number of circumstances which are responsible for their wide- Fy, 
spread lack of interest in revival, if not indeed positive suspicion — { 
of it. To those who say that we have no right to talk about f— ( 
revival until people become Reformed in their doctrine he replies fs 
that this is Arminian talk — it is saying that God cannot act — 5 
until men have done something. In any case, history shows that 
true revival has repeatedly come in conditions of spiritual dead- 
ness and doctrinal confusion, and led to new life and sound 
doctrine. “Revival is something that is wrought by God in sov- 
ereign freedom, often in spite of men”; and those Christians who 
maintain most consistently the sovereignty of divine grace are 
those who should be most concerned in the manifestation of that 
sovereignty in the revival of God’s people and His work. 


There is one small matter in Dr. Lloyd-Jones’s survey on which 
more might be said. “I do not know exactly”, he says, “what 
is believed by present-day Plymouth Brethren but I know that 
the early Brethren taught, and taught very strongly, that it was 
wrong to, pray for revival because, they said, the Holy Ghost had 
been given once for all on the Day of Pentecost.” There is no 
great difficulty in discovering what Brethren today believe and 
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practise in this regard; Dr. Lloyd-Jones has many friends among 
them who could assure him that they are in wholehearted agree- 
ment with himself. But when he speaks of “the early Brethren” 
it would have been better to say “some of the early Brethren” 
(and the same may be said of the reference to “the Plymouth 
Brethren” in the quotation from Smeaton on p. 55). The early 
Brethren referred to are probably those of the Darbyite school. 
But it is well known that the beginnings of revival in Ulster in 
1858 were directly connected with a prayer-meeting started by 
four young men at Kells in County Antrim under the influence of 
George Miiller’s Narrative of the Lord’s Dealings; and when Miller 
refers to that revival and its aftermath to illustrate “what delight 
God has in answering abundantly the believing prayer of His 
children”, he is surely thinking of his own prayers as well as 
those of James McQuilkin and his threq friends. Indeed, some at 
least of the four young men were themselves associated with the 
Brethren. As for the “Kerry Revival” of 1861, its leading preach- 
ers were Brethren, and Brethren moreover who had been influenced 
by the Darbyite school. It is difficult to think that they did not 
pray for the work of revival in which God was pleased to use 
them.’ Still, we are not unacquainted with the outlook which 
Dr. Lloyd-Jones rightly criticizes. Anything which discourages 
prayer for revival is to be deplored; there is nothing for which our 
thirsty souls need to cry more insistently than the outpouring of 
God’s Hely Spirit today, so that His refreshing grace may be a 
subject of immediate experience and not merely of historical 
survey. 


1 Although this is not strictly relevant to the question of praying for 
revival, it is interesting to observe that, of the hundred biographical 
sketches in Chief Men among the Brethren (ed. H. Pickering, 1931), forty- 
five are of men who were of an age to be influenced by the Revival of 
1859, and thirty-five of these are expressly recorded as having been so 
influenced (J. E. Orr, The Second Evangelical Awakening in Britain, 1949, 
p. 202). 
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THE MEANING OF SHE’OL IN 
THE OLD TESTAMENT 
by D. K. INNES 


R. INNES presents a careful study of the usage of the Hebrew 
term She'ol (“the underworld”) in the Old Testament writ- 
ings, and gives consideration to the place which the concept 
occupies in the unfolding biblical revelation, 




























[THE word She’ol is important for Evangelicals because of its 
bearing on the doctrine of revelation. Evangelicals assert’ 
that the term “progressive revelation” is valid only if it is intended 
to mean that a picture, already given in general outline, is later 
completed in increasing detail; not if it means that primitive (and 
therefore erroneous) notions are replaced by notions which are 
progressively truer. Does the New Testament conception of the 
after-life contradict that of the Old Testament, or merely complete 
it? If the former, then it would seem that the evangelical doc- 
trine of revelation will not do. u 
As is usually the case in determining the meaning of Old Testa- tt 
ment words, usage is a more fruitful source of knowledge than f “ 
etymology.? Nevertheless for the sake of completeness we shall § “ 
first consider the etymological and literary evidence. , 


I. ETYMOLOGY 
There are two principal views concerning the origin of the 





word She’ol. The first connects it with the Assyrian su’dlu, the ; 
second with the root sh-‘-l. 

(a) On the former view, She’ol would denote primarily the r 
“place of enquiry,” i.e. the place where oracles can be obtained. p 


This view was supported by A. Jeremias, Gunkel, and (formerly) 
Friedrich Delitzsch. It is pointed out that one of the Babylonian P 
terms for priest is sdilu — literally “inquirer”; also that in the 
Old Testament the verb sha’al is frequently used of consulting 
an oracle (Jg. 1: 1; Hos. 4: 12; Ezek. 21: 21 (26) ). However, Jen- 
sen, followed by Schwally, asserts that the word su’dlu does not 
exist in Assyrian. George Bertin asserts* that the error arose 
through reading a certain cuneiform sign phonetically, whereas 
1E.g., T. C. Hammond, Jn Understanding Be Men, pp. 18, 37. 


2Cf. N. H. Snaith, Distinctive Ideas of the Old Testament, p. 21. 
3 Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, viii, 269. 
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analogous cases show that it should be read as equivalent to 
“ditto”, or as a pointer. 

(b) The second view suggests that She’ol originated from a 
weakened form of the root sh-‘-1. This root appears in several 
forms in the Old Testament. The word sho‘al denotes a hollow 
hand (Is. 40: 12), or a handful (1 Ki. 20: 10; Ezek. 13: 19): 
mish‘ol in Nu. 22:24 is a hollow way, between vineyards. So 
Gesenius* defines She’ol as “locum cavum et subterraneum.” He 
quotes as analogous cases the German Holle, having the same 
origin as Héhle, and the Latin coelum from xoiAos (hollow). Franz 
Delitzsch, however, suggests’ that the fundamental meaning of 
the root sh-‘-I is not to be hollow, but rather equivalent to yoaAdav 
(let sink). Thus sho‘al is properly a deepening of the hand, and 
mish‘ol is a sinking of the ground. Moreover shu‘al (fox), which 
is connected by BDB with a separate root, is explained by Del- 
itzsch as coming from the same root as the above words, and 
meaning a deepener, one who digs himself in. Agreement has 
never been reached on the etymology. It will be noticed that 
the second view gains more support from usage, for She’ol was 
universally referred to in antiquity as situated in the depths below 
the upper world. In the Old Testament at any rate, the idea of 
consulting oracles does not seem to have figured largely in the 
conception of She’ol. 


II. WORDS BEARING THE SAME MEANING AS SHE’OL IN THE OLD 
TESTAMENT 

Certain other words besides She’ol are used in the Old Testa- 
ment of the place of the departed. One of these is ‘abaddon, 
which occurs six times in the Wisdom Literature (Job 31: 12; 
28: 22; Ps. 88: 11 (12); Job 26: 6; Pr. 15: 11; 27: 20); in the 
three last texts it is parallel with She’ol. Bor, which has the 
primary meaning of grave,° is also used to refer to the underworld. 
It occurs in parallelism with She’ol in Ps. 30: 3 (4); Pr. 1: 12; Ps. 
88 : 5 (4); with ’eretz tachtiyyoth Ezek. 26 : 20; 32: 18, 24, and with 
eretz tachtith in Ezek. 31:14, 16; in Ezek. 31:14 also with 
maweth (death). Shachath (pit) occurs in similar contexts, and is 
in parallelism with She’ol in Ps. 16: 10. 

From this brief survey it will be clear that there are several 
words very closely conriected in their contexts and meaning, all 
of which approximate in their significance to the word She’ol. To 


4 Thesaurus Veteris Testamenti, s.v. 
5 Commentary on Isaiah, on 5: 14. 
6 Pr. 28: 17; Is. 14: 19. 
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one of these we shall return later. 


III. THE SEPTUAGINT 

Under this heading it will be sufficient to notice that LXX 
translators normally render the word by 4&&ns, and only once 
(2 Sam. 22 : 6) by Odvertos. 


IV. USAGE 

We may now pass on to the main part of our study, which 
consists of an examination of the contexts in which the word 
occurs, in an attempt to discover what characteristics She’ol was 
regarded by the Hebrews as possessing. 

(i) Sheol, as we have seen, was below the surface of the earth. 
The dead are said to “go down to Sheol” yarad she’olah, yarad 
she’ol, Ezek. 31: 15, 17; Job 7:9; Ps. 55: 16), or to “go down 
to the pit” (yarad bor, Ps. 28: 1, etc.). Sheol is “‘beneath’—- 
tachtiyyah, tachtiyyoth, are used as epithets of She’ol and bor, e.g. 
in Ps. 86: 13; 88: 7. Similarly, Sheol is “‘deep”’ (Job 11: 8, “‘deeper 
than Sheol”). Those who are dead are said to be “beneath the 
waters” (Job 26: 5). In Is. 7: 11 we meet the phrase ha‘ameq 
she’olah — i.e. ask a sign in the depths of Sheol; it is in antithetic 
parallelism with hagbeah lema‘alah, Similarly Amos declares: 
“Though they dig into Sheol (im yachteru bishe’ol), from there 
my hand shall take them” (9: 2). In the last passage, and in Ps. 
139: 8, Sheol is opposed to heaven (shamayim). 

(ii) Dust was a characteristic element of Sheol. ‘A phar is almost 
a synonym for She’ol in Job 16: 16; 20: 11 (10); 21: 26; Ps. 30: 9 
(10). This may be taken as an example of metonymy in Hebrew 
thought. (A. R. Johnson draws attention to the same factor in those 
passages where attributes of personality are attributed to parts of 
the human body.’) That which was a characteristic attribute of 
Sheol is taken as a synonym for Sheol itself. 

This seems to show clearly that Sheol was essentially a place 
of corruption; cf. Gen. 3:19, “Dust thou art, and unto dust 
thou shalt return.” 

(iii) Darkness is a third characteristic of Sheol (cf. Job 10: 21, 
‘eretz choshekh wetzalmaweth). 

(iv) Silence aiso — to be in Sheol is to “dwell in silence” (Ps. 
94:17). 

It is interesting to note the resemblances between Sheol, and 
the state of the Universe preceding God’s creative acts. Darkness 
(choshekh) was upon the face of the deep, until God said, “Let 
there be light” (Gen. 1: 2f.). It was out of the undifferentiated 


™Iu The Vitality of the Individual in Ancient israel. 
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dust that God made Man (Gen. 2:7). Would it be fanciful to 
see in the “‘silence”’ of Sheol an echo of the silence which must have 
preceded God’s creative Word? It is as if God had withdrawn 
one stage from His creatures, and allowed them to regress towards 
the state from which His creative activity had taken them. 

(v) This impression is somewhat confirmed by the fact that, 
while Yahweh is present in Sheol (Ps. 139: 8) — it is not a separ- 
ate entity outside His dominion — those in Sheol are in a sense 
cut off from Him (Ps. 88: 4f. (5f.)). He remembers them no 
more, and they are cut off from His hand. Similarly, there is 
no praise of Yahweh in Sheol (Is. 38: 18; Ps. 6: 5 (6)). 

(vi) The distinctions of earth continue, though in an attenuated 
form. In Is. 14: 9 the kings of the nations are pictured as sitting 
on thrones in Sheol. The same continuation of earthly distinc- 
tions is shown very clearly in Ezek. 32: 27, which speaks of the 
condition of the once mighty, but now ruined nations in Sheol : 
“They shall not lie with thé mighty that are fallen of the uncir- 
cumcised, which are gone down to Sheol with their weapons of 
war, and have laid their swords under their heads, and their 
iniquities are upon their bones; for they were the terror of the 
mighty in the land of the living.” Honour gained on earth has 
its counterpart in Sheol. The whole oracle (32: 17-32) is most 
important as a description of existence in Sheol. 

(vii) Sheol was essentially the land of no return; cf. Job 7 : 9-10: 
“As the cloud is consumed and vanisheth away, so he that goeth 
down to Sheol shall come up no more. He shall return no more 
to his house, neither shall his place know him any more.” 
David’s words in 2 Sam. 12: 23 concerning his dead child show 
the same conviction : “Wherefore should I fast? can I bring him 
back again? I shall go ta him, but he shall not return to me.” 
In the same way the Underworld in Babylonian religion was cal- 
led irsit la tari, “the land without return.” 

This notion appears at first sight to conflict with the belief in 
necromancy, which, though forbidden (1 Chron. 10: 13; Is. 8: 19), 
was practised in Israel. Through a medium Samuel was “bro- 
ught up” to speak with Saul. Samuel’s first words are interesting : 
“Why hast thou disturbed me to bring me up?” (1 Sam. 28 : 15)— 
he was stirred up from the comparative inactivity of Sheol, in 
order to have dealings with those who lived the more vital life 
of earth. It is to be noted, however, that this was an abnormal 
contact between two beings in spheres normally separate, and 
not a return on the par of the deceased to a real life on earth. 
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It remains true that once a man had passed from earth to the 
attenuated existence of Sheol, the process could not be reversed. 

(viii) Sheol is also “‘a land of forgetfulness” (Ps. 88: 12 (13)). 
“The dead know not anything” (Ec. 9:5); and of the person in 
Sheol it is written: “His sons come to honour, and he knoweth 
it not; and they are brought low, but he perceiveth it not of them” 
(Job 14:21). The primary significance of this notion is presum- 
ably the separation which exists between the inhabitants of earth 
and those of Sheol. The person in Sheol is able to experience 
pain in himself (Job. 14: 22), and to behold the misfortunes of 
others (Is. 14: 10), but does not normally know what happens 
on earth. 

(ix) Sometimes Sheol is spoken of more figuratively. It is 
thought of as a craving, gaping monster; e.g. Is. 5:14, “Sheol 
enlargeth her appetite, and openeth her mouth without limit.” 
The same idea underlies Hbk. 2:5; Pr. 27: 20; 30: 15f., where 
Sheol is proverbial for limitless desire; probably also Cant. 8 : 6, 
“hard as Sheol.” It is probable that there is a connexion of thought 
here with the root sh-’-] in its sense of “asking for’’ something; 
this is not to assert that there is necessarily an etymological con- 
nexion. 

(x) Elsewhere Sheol is spoken of as a city with gates (Is. xxxviii. 
10, be-sha‘are she’ol; cf. sha‘are maweth, Ps. 9: 13 (14); Ps. 107: 
18; Jb. 28:17) — the “gates” here apparently signifying the 
point of transition from earth to Sheol. 

(xi) Some passages speak of Yahweh as delivering the righteous 
from Sheol; e.g. Ps. 86:13, “Thou hast delivered my soul from 
Sheol beneath”; Pr. 23 : 14, “Thou shalt beat him (the disciplined 
child) with the rod and shalt deliver his soul from Sheol’”’; Ps. 16:10, 
“for thou wilt not leave my soul to Sheol, neither wilt thou suffer 
thine holy one (chasid) to see corruption.” It is extremely difficult 
to say in any particular instance whether it is merely deliverance 
from death which is in the writer’s mind (as in Is. 38: 17f.); but 
the relevant passages taken together suggest also the thought 
that Yahweh’s power is greater than that of Sheol; therefore 
Sheol cannot ultimately triumph. 

(xii) Is there in the Old Testament any trace of the idea which 
meets us in the inter-testamental literature, of a distinction of 
condition within Sheol between the good and the evil? There are 
some passages which appear at first sight to suggest this. Is. 24: 
22, speaking of those who experience Yahweh’s judgement, says, 
“They are gathered with a gathering (as) captives (?) (we’ussephu 
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‘asephah ‘assir) in the pit (bor), and shall be shut up in the pri- 
son, and after many days shall be visited.” This appears to sug- 
gest that Sheol is a place of punishment for the wicked beings, 
probably both spiritual and earthly, referred to in the previous 
verse. In reality, however, the “prison” is not a place of punish- 
ment, but of awaiting judgement. Plumptre*® draws attention to 
the custom of Eastern kings, “who, after leaving their enemies in 
prison for an appointed time, camé to inspect them, and to award 
punishment or pardon according to their deserts.” The idea is, 
therefore, quite neutral. 

Pr. 5:5 says of the harlot: 

Her feet go to death, 

Her steps take hold on Sheol. 

So also 7:27: 

Her house is the way to Sheol, 

Going down to the chambers of death. 
This, however, merely asserts that death ig the issue of judgement 
— a well-known Biblical doctrine. Pr. 9:18 is more striking: 
“Her guests are in the depths of Sheol” (be‘imege she’ol geru’eha). 
Here there does seem to be the suggestion of a gradation within 
Sheol, the furthest depths being assigned to the greatest sinners. 
This is, however, poetical language, and it is very doubtful whether 
the doctrine was consciously formulated. This passage must be 
interpreted in the light of the above. 

Somewhat similar is Is. 14: 15, “Thou shalt be brought down 
to Sheol, to the uttermost parts of the pit (yarkethe bor).” This 
phrase, however, is in antithesis to yarkethe tzaphon, a reference 
to the Babylonian holy mountain, in the previous verses, and 
again it must be questioned how far the phrase is to be taken 
literally. All in all it can be stated that there is no explicit 
formulation of such a doctrine in the Old Testament writers. 

In this connexion it is necessary to return to the consideration 
of the term Abaddon (’bd = perish), which is thought by some to 
be a place of destruction within Sheol. The term occurs only in 
the Wisdom Literature, in Job 31: 12, ({Lust] is a fire that con- 
sumeth unto Abaddon); 26:6 (Abaddon hath no covering); Pr. 
15: 11 (Sheol and Abaddon are before Yahweh), 27 : 20 (are not 
satisfied); Job 28: 22; Ps. 88: 11 (12). In all but one of these 
the word is parallel with She’ol, maweth or geber, and in none of 
them is anything predicated of Abaddon which is not also pre- 
dicated of Sheol. Any distinction of meaning between the two, 
therefore, rests on very slender foundations. The thought of death 


8A Bible Commentary for Bible Students, ed. C. J. Ellicott, in loc. 
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as the issue of judgment, in the removal of earthly honour and 
prosperity, is a common Old Testament doctrine, as we have seen. 
It is not clear that the meaning of ’abaddon goes beyond this. 

(xiii) What connexion is there between a dead body, and the 
person in Sheol? There is no suggestion that a person’s passage 
to Sheol could be hindered by what happened to his body. How- 
ever, it was still the person’s body, and just as death was the issue 
of judgment, so an ignominous death — e.g., when the corpse 
was not buried — was a retribution on one’s sins. Is. 66 :.24 — 
“their worm shall not die, neither shall their fire be quenched” — 
has this meaning; the fact that Christ endorsed a basic principle 
of Old Testament exegesis, that its physical truth can be given 
a spiritual application, by applying this verse to the punishment 
of sinners in Gehenna (Mark 9 : 48), does not alter the fact that 
in its original application it referred to the fate of the physical 
corpse. 


Vv. CONCLUSION 


We shall attempt to draw together the threads of our study, 
and to draw some conclusions from them. 

Generally speaking, Sheol is characterized by a deprivation of 
that which constitutes life on earth — light, solidity, vitality. It 
is in some respects an essentially negative conception. On the 
other hand those in Sheol are not without hope, for God is fully 
able to rescue from Sheol. It is the picture of death, unrelieved 
by the resurrection hope, but also without the idea of final 
judgment. With a very few exceptions, the Hebrew writers did 
not see beyond the grave. Because of the concreteness of Hebrew 
thought, the state of death was thought of as a place — and 
since the dead were buried beneath the surface of the ground, this 
place was naturally thought of as subterranean. As death came 
into the world by sin (Gen. 2:17), those who are dead are cut 
off from God; but they are not under final condemnation. They 
await the consummation of their life at the Judgment Day. Thus 
to the Old Testament writers was revealed the reality of death, 
while the world awaited the revelation of Jesus Christ as the 
Resurrection and the Life, and the Judge of the Living and the 
Dead 


Romford, Essex. 
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A VIRGIN SHALL CONCEIVE 
by WALTER MUELLER 


R. MUELLER, a graduate of Princeton Theological Seminary 

and Rector of St. Luke’s Reformed Episcopal Church, Murray 
Hill, N.J., offers a solution to a controversy which became a matter 
of live and widespread interest with the appearance of the R.S.V. 
of Isa, 7: 14 eight years ago. 


WHEN the Old Testament portion of the Revised Standard Version 

was published in 1952 a great controversy raged over its 
alleged infidelity to the Hebrew text and to the conservative inter- 
pretation of the Holy Scriptures. Much of the theological furore 
was concerned with one particular verse of Scripture — the virgin 
passage in Isaiah 7:14. The R.S.V. translators chose to use the 
words “young woman” in their translation of this passage rather 
than the traditional word “virgin” which is found in the King 
James Version and the American Standard Version of 1901. It 
is indicated in a footnote, however, that “virgin” is a possible 
translation. This footnote notwithstanding, the charge has been 
made that the R.S.V. translators are guilty of denying the cardinal 
doctrine of the virgin birth of Christ. 

More than eight years have passed, since the publication of this 
portion of the R.S.V. Much of the early controversy has subsided 
and we are now in a position to evaluate more objectively this 
new version and its controversial translations. We are at this 
time particularly interested in Isaiah 7:14. 

At the outset it must be admitted that it is quite possible 
that this new version represents the theologically liberal beliefs 
of many of its translators, for all translations are, to a certain 
extent, interpretations. It is also quite possible that many of the 
translators do not accept the historicity of the virgin birth of 
Christ. The specific problem with respect to the interpretation of 
Isaiah 7:14 as it stands in the R.S.V., however, is not concerning 
the personal beliefs of the translators, but whether or not they 
have in this case faithfully translated the Hebrew text. Is there 
justification for using the term “young woman” rather than “vir- 
gin,” or is “virgin” the only word which here adequately conveys 
the meaning of the Hebrew? 

Old Testament scholars recognize the fact that there are two 
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words in the Hebrew language which may be translated “virgin” — 
‘almah and bethulah. According to Gesenius’ Lexicon of the Old 
Testament, the word ‘almah means “‘a young woman of marriage- 
able age” or “a maiden.” It is specifically stated that, “The 
primary idea in this word is not that of unspotted virginity .. . 
but simply the being of marriagable age . . .” (p. 789, twenty- 
fourth edition, Robinson translation). Tha word bethulah, on the 
other hand, means “a virgin pure and unspotted” (ibid., p. 168). 

The word employed by Isaiah, who we must not forget was 
writing under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, was ‘almah and 
not bethulah. From a purely literal rendering of the Hebrew 
word, therefore, the R.S.V. translators were quite correct in using 
the words “young woman” rather than “virgin.” 

The basic meaning of a word is only one fact, however, that 
must be taken into consideration by the faithful translator, for 
a single word may have different meanings depending upon the 
nature of the context in which it is found. In some contexts the 
word ‘almah most certainly means a virgin in the strictest sense 
of the word rather than merely “young woman.” In Genesis 24:16, 
for example, the word bethulah is used with respect to Rebekah: 
“And the damsel was very fair to look upon, a virgin, neither 
had any man known her...” In Genesis 24:43, in the same 
context, Rebekah is referred to as being an ‘almah. In this con- 
text, therefore, the words are apparently used interchangeably, with 
‘almah meaning virgin in the absolute sense of the word rather 
than merely young woman. Is this the case, however, in Isaiah 
7:14? Does the context indicate that the word is to be translated 
literally as “young woman,” or prophetically as “virgin”? 

To answer this question we must first of all ask and answer 
one other question: “About whom is the prophet speaking?” 
Or, to state it differentiy, “Who is the woman mentioned here as 
an ‘almah, and who is the child she is to bear?” 

The New Testament clearly marks this passage as having 
prophetic significance. According to Matthew 1:21-23 this pro- 
phecy was fulfilled in the birth of Jesus Christ: “And she shall 
bring forth a son, and thou shalt call his name Jesus: for he 
shall save his people from their sins. Now all this was done, that 
it might be fulfilled which was spoken of the Lord by the prophet, 
saying, Behold, a virgin shall be with child, and shall bring forth 
a son, and they shall call his name Emmanuel, which being inter- 
preted is, God with us.” 

That this New Testament reference bears witness to the literal 
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virgin birth of Jesus Christ is without controversy, for the Greek 
word chosen by Matthew under the divine guidance of the Holy 
Spirit to translate the Hebrew word ‘almah can mean nothing else. 
The word used by Matthew was parthenos', which always means 
“virgin” in the strictest and most absolute sense, rather than neanis 
which means “‘young woman.””* 

There is, therefore, justification for both renderings of the word 
‘almah tf Isaiah 7:14. On the basis of the meaning of the word 
itself it can be translated “young woman.” On the basis of the 
New Testament usage of this passage it can be translated “virgin.” 

If these were the only determining factors we would certainly 
be forced by the witness of the New Testament to translate the 
passage in question using the word “‘virgin’’. There is, however, 
one other very important factor which must not be overlooked. 

A principle of interpretation which should always be applied 
to prophecy is the principle of multiple fulfilment, since it is clear 
from the Scriptures themselves that many prophecies have more 
than one fulfilment. When a prophecy has a double or multiple 
fulfilment one is generally immediate and partial, while the other 
is future and complete. Joel 2:28-38, for example, is a prophecy 
concerning the last days, which are still future. The complete 
fulfilment of this prophecy will be accomplished only when the 
last days have come. A partial fulfilment, however, was accom- 
plished on the day of Pentecost, for Peter in his sermon on that 
day quoted this prophecy of Joel stating that the occurrences ot 
the day of Pentecost were in fulfilment of “. . . . that which was 
spoken by the prophet Joel” (Acts 2:16). 

The prophecy of Isaiah 7: 14 had its complete and perfect fulfil- 
ment in the miraculous conception and virgin birth of Jesus Christ, 
but what we must determine is whether or not there was also a 
partial fulfilment of this prophecy previous to the birth of Christ. 
If there was, it will of necessity determine the translation of the 
word ‘almah in Isaiah 7:14. 


In the context of Isaiah 7 we find that the birth of the child 
whose name was to be Immanuel was to be a sign from God to 
King Ahaz indicating the nearness of the conquest of both the 


1This word had already been chosen as the rendering of ‘almah in Isa. 
7: 14 by the Septuagint version, which is followed in Matt. 1: 23.—Eb. 


2It is noteworthy that when Aquila, early in the second century A.D., 
produced a Greek translation of the Old Testament which should turn 
the edge of the Christian argument from prophecy, he used neanis as the 
rendering of ‘almah in Isa. 7: 14.—Eb. 
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Northern and the Southern kingdoms by the king of Assyria. 
Since the birth of this child was to be a sign to Ahaz, it is only 
logical to conclude that the birth took place during the lifetime 
and reign of Ahaz. This would, therefore, necessitate an immedi- 
ate, partial fulfilment of the prophecy of Isaiah 7:14. 

This view is strengthened by Isaiah 7:16 in which it is stated 
that “*. . . before the child [i.e. the one born to the ‘almah of 
verse 14] shall know to refuse the evil, and choose the good, the 
land that thou [i.e. Ahaz] abhorrest shall be forsaken of both her 
kings.” 

This characterization of the child whose name was to be called 
Immanuel is quite significant for it contains a hint as to the time 
when these events would transpire. It indicates that the conquest 
of Israel and Judah would take place before the child would be 
able “. . . to refuse the evil, and choose the good... .” That 
is, this conquest was to take place during the child’s infancy, before 
he could discern right from wrong. 

The immediate and partial fulfilment of this prophecy is found 
in Isaiah 8 where the prophet states: “And I went in unto the 
prophetess; and she conceived, and bore a son. Then said the 
Lord to me, Call his name Mahershalalhashbaz. For before the 
child shall have knowledge to cry, My father and My mother the 
riches of Damascus and the spoil of Samaria shall be taken away 
before the king of Assyria” (Isaiah 8: 3, 4 [italics ours] ). 

The latter portion of this quotation has particular significance 
with respect to the problem at} hand because it parallels the pro- 
phecy of Isaiah 7:15, 16. Verse 4 states that while Mahershal- 


alhashbaz was in his infancy (‘‘*. . . before the child shall have 
knowledge to cry, My father and My mother. . . .””) the conquest 
by Assyria would have begun (“. . . the riches of Damascus and 


the spoil of Samaria shall be taken away before the king of 
Assyria”’). 
The primary reference of Isaiah 7:14, therefore, is to the pro- 
phetess mentioned in Isaiah 8:3, and her son Mahershalalhashbaz. 
Since this prophecy did have an immediate, partial fulfilment, 
previous to the final, complete fulfilment in Jesus Christ, if it be 
insisted that the word ‘almah be translated and interpreted as “vir- 
gin” in the strictest sense of the word, this would mean that there 
were two virgin births. As anyone can plainly see, such an inter- 
pretation would destroy the uniqueness of Christ’s incarnation 
through the power of the Holy Spirit in the Virgin Mary. 
By translating the word ‘almah as “young woman” rather than 
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“virgin” the R.S.V. translators, whether consciously or uncon- 
sciously, have avoided the difficulty of being faced with two virgin 
births. Furthermore, contrary to the accusations of some, this 
translation does not deny the virgin birth of Christ, for as we have 
already shown, Matthew in his divinely guided use of this Old 
Testament prophecy in Matthew 1:23 translated the rather am- 
biguous Hebrew word ‘almah with the very specific Greek word 
parthenos, which without controversy means a virgin in the strict- 
est sense of the word. 

The Holy Spirit, out of the depths of His eternal wisdom, chose 
to have Isaiah use a word which meant “young woman,” but which 
did not rule out entirely the idea of virginity. Thus the one word 
could be used of both the prophetess and Mary the virgin mother 
of Christ. 

The virgin birth of Christ is unquestionably the subject of this 
prophecy, but great problems are avoided and our understanding 
of the Scriptures is greatly enhanced if we accept the R.S.V. trans- 
lation of Isaiah 7:14, remembering that it had its first and partial 
fulfilment in Mahershalalhashbaz, and its final and perfect fulfil- 
ment in Jesus Christ the virgin-born, divine Son of God. 


Murray Hill, N. J. 


LOTAN AND LEVIATHAN 
by CHARLES F. PFEIFFER 


R. PFEIFFER is Associate Professor of Old Testament in Gordon 

Divinity School, Beverly Farms, Massachusetts, and author of 
a number of aids to Bible study. In this paper he compares the 
Ugaritic monster Lotan with the Biblical Leviathan, and gives an 
interesting account of the part they play in early Semitic and later 
Jewish imagination. 


the ancient Semite, a god and the phenomenon which he 

represented were designated by one and the same word. 
Shemesh was either the sun god, or the sun itself. The Hebrew 
word for sea is yam, but the same word in Canaanite mythology 
represents a God who is associated with the sea. It is noteworthy 
that the Israelites, with their rigid monotheism, stated that all 
things, including sun, moon, and stars, were made by Yahweh. 
To them, Shemesh could only mean the sun. 

The Hebrew writings, however, were not produced in a cultural 
vacuum. Poetic patterns, grammatical usage, and even literary 
motifs were the common heritage of the Semitic peoples, including 
the Biblical Hebrews. Some of these received later expansion and 
adaptation in the Judaeo-Christian tradition. This is particularly 
true of the seven-headed Canaanite monster Lotan, the Biblical 
Leviathan. 


I. IN BIBLICAL TIMES 


Psalm 74 calls to remembrance the mighty acts of Yahweh at 
the time of the Exodus. The Psalmist addresses the Lord: ‘“Thou 
didst divide the sea (yam) by thy might, thou didst break the heads 
of the dragons (tanninim) on the waters, thou didst crush the heads 
of Leviathan, thou didst give him as food for the creatures of the 
wilderness” (Psalm 74: 13-14). Here the Red Sea is personified. 
Its waters are the enemies of God and His people. God destroyed 
the enemy, opened the waters of the sea, and enabled His people 
to pass over on dry ground. So decisive is the victory that creatures 
of the wilderness feed upon the remains of the defeated foe. 

The God who manifests Himself in nature is praised in Psalm 
104. Many of the lines of this Psalm echo the “Hymn to the 
Aton” written in Egypt during the reign of Akhenaton (1380- 
1362 B.c.). Verses 25-26 read: “Yonder is the sea, great and 
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wide, which teems with things innumerable, living things both 
small and great. There go the ships, and Leviathan which thou 
didst form to sport in it’’. 

In this peaceful scene Leviathan is not a foe to be defeated, but 
God’s creature to be admired, even as he sports in the sea. Here 
Leviathan appears to be a crocodile, or other marine creature. 

Afflicted Job would not curse God, but he did curse the day of 
his birth. In anguish he cried out, “Let those curse it who curse 
the day, who are skilled to rouse up Leviathan” (Job 3: 8, R.S.V.). 
The traditional rendering ‘who are ready to raise up their mourn- 
ing’ (K.J.V.) misses the reference to Leviathan which is obvious 
in the original. 

Many ancients believed that an eclipse occurred when a dragon 
swallowed the sun or the moon. If only some enchanter had 
aroused Leviathan, the monster himself might have obliterated the 
day of Job’s birth, thus relieving him of his many troubles ! 

The fullest Biblical description of Leviathan is given in Job 41 
(English ; 40: 25 ff., Hebrew). As in Psalm 104, the description 
here is of a living creature, probably the crocodile, familiar in the 
Nile and evidently known in Palestine in antiquity. 

Isaiah makes reference to Leviathan in a prophetic passage de- 
picting the future victory of God over His foes: “In that day 
Yahweh with his hard and great and strong sword will punish 
Leviathan the fleeing serpent, Leviathan the twisting serpent, and 
he will slay the dragon that is in the sea” (27: 1). One of the 
tablets from Canaanite Ras Shamra (67: 1: 1) describes Lotan in 
almost identical words: ‘“‘When thou hast smitten Lotan, the flee- 
ing serpent (and) hast put to an end the tortuous serpent, the 
mighty one with seven heads’’. In the Ras Shamra texts it is Baal 
rather than Yahweh who is the foe of Lotan/Leviathan. Isaiah 
was, of course, a strict monotheist. He did, however, draw upon 
the common stock of poetic imagery known to his people, just as 
contemporary writers allude to mythology to illustrate a point 
without thereby expressing or encouraging faith in the story so 
used. 

II. IN LATER JUDAISM 

The motif of the victory of Yahweh over Leviathan frequently 
appears in rabbinical literature. The Book of Enoch (60: 7-10) 
contains a creation myth describing two monsters: ‘“‘a female mon- 
ster named Leviathan, to dwell in the abysses of the ocean over 
the fountains of the waters’’ and “the male . . . named Behemoth 

. . who occupied . . . a waste wilderness . . . on the east of the 
garden where the elect and righteous dweil’’. 
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According to the Jewish Midrash, Leviathan was created on the 
fifth day. Male and female forms of the monster were created, 
but God slew the female lest the species should multiply and de- 
stroy the world. Her flesh was reserved for the banquet that will 
be given to the righteous at the advent of the Messiah. 


A puritanical variation appears in the comments of Rabbi Judah 
bar Simon who declared that those who had not taken part in 
pagan sports would be allowed to participate in the hunting of the 
Leviathan and the Behemoth. Another version states that Gabriel 
will be charged with the killing of the monster, but that he will 
be unable to accomplish the task without the help of God. 

A particularly imaginative version of the story concerns Jonah 
and the whale. At creation God made a fish intended to harbour 
Jonah. The prophet was as comfortable inside the fish as if he 
were in a spacious synagogue. The eyes of the fish served as 
windows. Light was provided by a diamond which illuminated 
not only the inside of the whale but also the sea on the outside, 
down to the very bottom. 

The sea creatures were so created that, when their allotted time 
had come, they went to Leviathan who would devour them. While 
Jonah was in the whale’s belly he was told that this was about to 
happen. The whale, with Jonah inside, approached Leviathan, 
whereupon Jonah said: “For thy sake I came hither. It was meet 
that I should know thine abode, for it is my appointed task to 
capture thee in the life to come and slaughter thee for the table 
of the just and pious’’. Leviathan fled in terror, so that Jonah 
and the whale were saved. The whale thereupon took Jonah on 
a guided tour of places that would interest a prophet: the river 
from which the ocean flows, the place where the Israelites crossed 
the Red Sea, Gehenna, Sheol and many other wonderful places. 


Jonah was quite comfortable and could hardly be expected to 
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desire a change in his conditions. However God, who had work f 


for the prophet to do, sent a female fish with three hundred and 
sixty-five thousand little fish to Jonah’s host, demanding that the 
prophet be surrendered. Otherwise she threatened to swallow 
both the whale and his guest! Leviathan corroborated the story, 
Stating that he had heard God despatch the female fish on her 
errand. Thereupon Jonah was transferred to the female fish. His 
new quarters, shared with all the little fish, were so crowded that 
he prayed for deliverance. When he got to the words “TI shall 
redeem my vow’, God caused the fish to spew out Jonah. 


It accords with the use of folklore to find such stories as that of 
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Behemoth adapted to differing situations. At one moment Levia- 
than is a monster defeated by God millennia ago, at another he is 
still very much alive and awaiting a future doom. He may be 
used as a personification of the forces of evil, present or future. 
In the Book of the Revelation the epitome of evil is seen in the 
dragon (Rev. 12: 9). The beast with “ten horns and seven heads” 
arising from the sea (Rev. 13: 1) is reminiscent of the seven-headed 
Lotan of the Ras Shamra tablets. Here, devoid of the excesses of 
rabbinical midrash, the seer of Patmos envisions the final victory 
of God as one in which a “‘dragon”’ or ‘‘beast” is destroyed as the 
prelude to an age of everlasting bliss. 


Gordon Divinity School, 
Beverly Farms, Mass. 





THE PROPHECY OF JEREMIAH 
(Continued) 


by H. L. ELLISON 


VII. GRACE AND JUDGMENT 


AS we said earlier, the encouragement to Israel to repent (3:11, 
12) is not based on Judah’s sin being worse than Israel’s, 
but on Judah’s history revealing the grace of God. But if that 
grace could be effective for Israel, even though its leaders at the 
least had been taken off into captivity a century earlier, it would 
avail for Judah too. Hence in the final compilation of this part 
of the book one (or perhaps two) of Jeremiah’s later oracles was 
added here (3:14-18) as an express indication that God’s offer of 
grace covered Judah too, though it in turn had experienced the 
bitterness of exile. In v. 14 we should almost certainly translate 
shub as ‘return’, referring to the return from exile. This implies 
that the oracle cannot be earlier than 598 B.C., when Jehoiachin 
and the cream of the population were taken to Babylonia, and 
it is more likely to have been given after the destruction of 
Jerusalem in 586 B.C. The mention of the Ark is no guide to 
dating, for we do not know its history after its mention in 2 Chr. 
35:3. 

(14) Return, apostate sons — oracle of the Lorp — 
for it is | who am your master.’ I will take you, one from 
a clan, and I will bring you to Zion. (15) I will give you 
shepherds according to My own heart, who shall pasture 

you with knowledge and understanding. 

The optimistic popular prophets could not grasp the possibility 
of real judgment. Even when faced with the fact of Jehoiachin’s 
deportation and the loss of the bulk of the Temple vessels they 
could not take God’s action seriously (cf. 27: 16; 28: 2-4). Jere- 
miah could be the prophet of grace just because he took God’s 
judgment seriously. Israel apostatized until Samaria had ‘to fall. 
Under Hezekiah and Josiah Judah had responded to her sister’s 
judgment by purely outward reform; Jeremiah knew that now 
there was no hope of averting her own judgment, which would be 


1So R.S.V., Moffatt correctly as against A.V., R.V.; cf. also 31: 32, 
R.V. mg., where R.S.V. has quite inexplicably retained the traditional 
rendering. The R.S.V. is, however, doubtless incorrect here in linking 
v. 16 with the preceding. 
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bitter. Though there would be a return from exile, only a mere 
remnant would be involved. 

Then we catch the note struck in Jeremiah’s commissioning 
“to build and to plant” (1:10). God’s judgment was one of 
grace as well as of well-merited punishment, and therefore out of 
it would come the accomplishment of God’s purpose. This would 
be demonstrated by the appointment of true kings, a promise that 
‘HI is doubtless to be interpreted in the light of 23:4-6. They were 
als, to be marked out by true knowledge of Jehovah and understand- 
hat ing. This would in turn lead to material prosperity — “when 
the § You have multiplied and become fruitful in the land” (v. 16) — 
vuld and true religion: “At that time Jerusalem shall be called the 
throne of the Lorp, and all the nations shall be collected to it, 


ees to the name of the Lorp and to Jerusalem” (v. 17). We shall 
- of E consider the prophecy about the Ark later, when dealing with 
the — Jeremiah’s relationship to the cultus in general. 

late Indeed, so effective is the grace of God, that whether the re- 
lies | nant is great or small, “In those days the house of Judah shall 


‘hin | 0 with the house of Israel, and they shall come together from 
and § the land of the north to the land which I gave as a possession to 
of | Your ancestors” (v. 18). Judah might well wish to arrogate sal- 
. to | Yation to herself, but God in His faithfulness would show mercy 
“hr, | ‘© both the erring sisters to whom He had pledged His grace. 


Man’s No 
In the preceding there have been two implicit assumptions. The 





ne lesser is that 3:1-4:4 forms an essential unity created by Jeremiah, 

a however diverse its constituent parts. As earlier mentioned, some 
would make a major break after 3: 5°; then 3: 19-4: 4 forms an 

= introduction to the oracles of doom at the hands of the northern 

ility ; 

in’s foe. It does, however, seem to bring out the balance of the pro- 

nae phecies better, if 3:1-4:4 is interpreted as a picture of the darken- 

on. ing scene once the pleas of ch. 2 had been rejected. 

5d’ More important was the assumption that 3:6-13 was inserted 

all in its present place as a reinforcement of 3:1-5; in other words 

ate this oracle, with its appendix vv. 14-18, is strictly speaking in 

am brackets and not a direct expansion of the main line of thought. 

be 2 By some, e.g., Peake (Century Bible), p. 110, and Moffatt, the shep- 
herds, i.e., kings, are regarded as primarily teachers, but this seems intrin- 

32, sically unlikely. It is questionable whether there is any Old Testament 

onal passage that would support it. 

king 3E.g., Oesterley and Robinson, An Introduction to the Books of the 
Old Testament, p. 293. 
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There are those, however,‘ who consider that it is such an expan- 
sion and that Jeremiah was teaching that Israel would have to be 
restored before Judah would abandon its sin and return from 
exile. There is no parallel to this, however, elsewhere in Jeremiah 
or in any other prophet, and so the thought should not be imported 
into our exegesis, unless it is absolutely necessary. 

Since this is so, there should be ‘no difficulty in accepting with 
a majority of moderns’ that v.19 is a continuation of v.5; in 
fact this seems to be the only satisfactory way of explaining the 
opening words “But I’’. So in vv. 19, 20 we have God’s reaction 
to, “So you have spoken, yet done evils to the uttermost” (v. 5). 
Israel, as in vv. 1-5, is the whole‘nation and specifically Judah as 
its representative. In the translation Rudolph’s pointing has been 
followed. The Massoretes, having forgotten the link with v. 5, 
interpreted v. 19 in the light of v.20, and as the Qere bears wit- 
ness, changed the masculine to the feminine, and the plural into 
the singular. 

(19) But / thought, 

How I would set you (on high) among the sons 
and give you a delightful land, 

a heritage most beautiful of all nations. 

And I thought you would call Me, My Father, 
and would not turn from following Me. 

(20) But in fact as a wife acts treacherously on account of 
her lover, so you, O house of Israel, have acted treacher- 
ously against Me — oracle of the Lorp. 

The thought in v. 19 is reminiscent of that in Ex. 19:5. It is 
not a question of daughter’s being lifted to the level of the sons®, 
but of the favourite son’s being raised above the others. In 
3:1-5, 19, 20, while Israel’s sin is constantly being expressed in 
sexual terms, there is no consistent identification of Israel as 
Jehovah’s wife; God is the Father as well as the Husband. 

Repentance in Word and Fact 

In our ignorance of the ritual of pre-exilic days of fasting (cf. 
36:9) it is impossible to offer more than a purely subjective inter- 
pretation of the beautiful psalm of repentance in wv. 21-25. It 
might perhaps be easier, if we knew precisely how we are 1o 
understand the somewhat similar passage in Hos. 14. We have 

*E.g., Driver, LOT®, p. 251. 

5 Weiser, Das Buch des Propheten Jeremia (Das Alte Testament Deutsch) 
p. 38, is a major exception. 


6 The almost universal modern interpretation since the commentaries of 
Duhm and Cornill, but not followed by Rudolph, Jeremia?, p. 27. 
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to choose between seeing here Jeremiah’s version of a typical 
psalm of penitence, which is promptly followed by God's inexor- 
able demand for true repentance (4:1-4), or considering that 
Jeremiah optimistically offers the people a suitable penitential 
prayer. 

Personally I cannot find any indication that by this time 
Jeremiah had any hopes of the people’s repentance until after the 
judgments of God had passed over them. Nor do I think that 
Jeremiah was much concerned with the beauty of words provided 
there was true penitence in the heart. It was with the visible 
and factual expression of repentance that he was concerned. I 
think it far more likely that we have here essentially an expanded 
version of 3:4, Sa. Josiah’s reformation will have produced num- 
erous penitential outbursts on which Jeremiah could have mod- 
elled himself. 

It may even be that in the opening words (v.21) we are to 
detect a note of mockery : 

Hark! on the bare heights is heard 

the weeping and pleadings for favour of the children of 

Israel, 

because they have twisted their way, 

they have forgotten the Lorp their God. 
The people are pictured as gathered at the sites of their hill-top 
sanctuaries, destroyed by Josiah’s compulsory reformation. 
Though no worship could be carried on there, the lure of the 
place was still in their blood. 

When we read on, we find very little real confession of sin: 

(23) Truly the hills are become a deception 

and the hubbub on the mountains ... 

(24) And from our youth Baal has eaten up that for which 

our fathers toiled. 
(The rendering assumes that boshet, shame, is an example of 
scribal substitution for Baal.) But there is no real conception of 
sin here, no realization that false religion means false living, no 
understanding of the basic prophetic message. 

God’s Answer 

God’s answer falls into two parts. In 4:1, 2 we have the answer 
to the question of 3:1: 

If you turn (shub), Israel — oracle of the Lorp — 
to Me you may return (shud). 

If you remove your abominations, 

from Me you need not wander. 

If you swear ‘As truly as Jehovah lives’ 
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truthfully, rightly and honestly, 
the nations shall bless themselves in Him, 
and in Him shall they glory. 

This may seem very superficial at first sight. The gracious 
message of God’s willingness to receive Israel back is based on 
repentance, removal of idols and the honest use of God’s name. 
But when we consider that the implications of swearing ‘As truly 
as Jehovah lives’ are in fact the submission of one’s life to God’s 
scrutiny, we should realize that a radical change in life is being 
demanded, which was not suggested in the psalm of repentance. 
This demand is expanded in wv. 3, 4. 

It is widely held that the mention of “the men of Judah and 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem” (so MSS and versions) in v. 3 indi- 
cates a separate oracle, unless indeed either vv. 1, 2’, or 3, 4° are 
omitted as a later interpolation. These views are held equally 
by those that distinguish between Israel and Judah® and by those 
that equate them.’° 

Thg transition from Israel to tha men of Judah and the inhabi- 
tants of Jersualem may, however, have another and very simple 
explanation. It is true that Jeremiah speaks of the Northern 
Kingdom as Israel in 3:6-13, but he is looking at' the past, when 
the term was at least hallowed by centuries of usage. Elsewhere 
this usage is rare in Jeremiah, “the house of Israel” or “Ephraim” 
being preferred; where plain Israel is used of the North, it is 
usually qualified by some other epithet. The chief exception 
seems to be 31:2-6, where, however, the mention of “the mount- 
ains of Samaria” serves to make it clear that the North is 
intended. 

The simple fact is that Judah, the Southern Kingdom, had 
always been part of God’s Israel, whatever their northern neigh- 
bours might call themselves. With the capture of Samaria and 
the transformation of the North into Assyrian provinces, Judah 
had effectively become Israel so far as the worship of God and 
the recognition of man were concerned, but it forgot that it was 
not its own merits but the sins of the North that had brought 
this to pass. Judah might plead for God’s favour as Israel, the 
people of God, but even though Josiah’s power had extended to 

7E.g., Cornill; Skinner, Prophecy and Religion, p. 86; G. A. Smith, 
Jeremiah‘, p. 103 ; Moffatt. 

8E.g., Pfeiffer, Introduction to the Old Testament?, p. 502; Welch, 
Jeremiah, His Time and His Work, p. 72 (but they are recognized as 
genuine words of Jeremiah). 

®E.g., Welch. 

10 E.g., Skinner, G. A. Smith. 
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Galilee, the people had to be reminded that they were in fact a 
historic state with very much that was evil in its records, above 
all the reign of Manasseh. God would deal with them not as 
ideal Israel but as the very real and guilt-stained Judah. 

Peake": interprets God’s demands in v. 3 with characteristic 
felicity, but while Jeremiah would doubtless applaud the senti- 
ments we may question whether he would acknowledge paternity: 

What is involved in the conditions laid down in the preceding 
verses receives here a classical expression. The ground, which 
has lain so long untilled, must be broken up. The ‘iard unrespon- 
sive disposition must bear the discipline of plough and harrow, 
and be thoroughly prepared to receive the good seed. But that is 
not enough, for the soil is encumbered with evil growths, and un- 
less these are cleared away, they will choke the seed and prevent 
it from ripening and bearing fruit. The people must break with 
their past, remain no longer unaccustomed to goodness, and give 
the new seed the most ample opportunity of unhindered growth. 

We must, however, go beyond this. The command is niru 
lakhem nir; nir is not fallow ground in the normal sense of the 
term, but land that has not been tilled at all, virgin soil.* So 
it is a command to break new soil, no easy task on the rocky 
hill slopes of Judea. It is usual to burn the tinder-dry thorns 
after the harvest has been brought in**. So Jeremias’* can say, 
“This is easily understood when we remember that in Palestine 
sowing precedes ploughing ... He sows intentionally among the 
thorns standing withered in the fallow because they too will be 
ploughed up.” That is why “the thorns grew up and choked 
them”’ (Matt. 13:7). This suggests that the amount of dried thorns 
mattered little, but the infestation of the soil with their seeds was 
all-important. 

Jeremiah tells Judah that its “fields” are so infested with thorns 
that the only possibility is the reclaiming of new ground. In other 
words its whole future was so threatened by the legacy of its 
past history and sin that only a completely new beginning would 
suffice to save it. Historically the Babylonian exile to a great 
extent served this purpose, but in the fullest sense the command 
looks forward to the promise of the new covenant (31:31-34). 

This is made the clearer by the call to circumcision of the 
heart. Irrespective of what circumcision may have meant to 
the neighbours of Isfael (cf. 9:25, 26), for Israel it meant that 

11 Op. cit., 116f. 

12 So Kéhler in Lexicon in Veteris Testamenti Libros. 

13 A vivid description may be found in Thomson, The Land and the 
Book, ch. XXIII, and cf. Heb. 6: 8. 

14 The Parables of Jesus, pp. 9 f. 
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the people belonged to Jehovah. But it was an outward sign and 
so in Deut. 10: 16; 30: 6 it is made clear that it must have an 
inner reality. The ‘heart’ is not man’s intellect, or will, or 
emotions, though in given contexts one or other of these would 
be a suitable translation; it is the totality of man’s inner and 
invisible life. No mere actions, however accompanied by expres- 
sions of repentance, would suffice to save Judah from judgment. 
The whole of their inner being would have to be devoted to 
their God. 
VIII. DOOM FROM THE NORTH 

The bulk of the remaining oracles, which we can with reason- 
able certainty ascribe to the reign of Josiah, deal directly or 
indirectly with the fulfilment of Jeremiah’s second inaugural vis- 
ion, that of the boiling pot. It is not easy to say with certainty 
how many oracles we should find in 4:5-31. The impression is, 
however, irresistible that they are based on a series of visions 
extending over some time. This is the more likely because there 
is no reason for thinking that 5: 15-19; 6: 1-8, which must in any 
case be later than 4: 5-8; 6: 22-26, have been artificially separated 
from the oracles in ch. 4; note also 8:16. Jer. 5:1-14, 20-31, 
though not referring directly to the foe from the north, are inte- 
gral parts in the development of Jeremiah’s message of doom. 

While we may well agree with Rudolph’ that 4:5-31 will not 
have been made public in its present form before the first roll was 
read in 604 B.C. (36:9, 10), there seem to be no grounds for think- 
ing with him that the individual oracles, apart from the purely 
personal sections, were not publicly given in, the time of Josiah. 

Though Rudolph"® is inclined to question it, it seems clear that 
vv. 19-21 can be understood only as the: description of the effects 
of a vision — the suggestion that the people, and not the prophet, 
are speaking has little to commend it — and the same is true of 
vv. 23-28, so there is no adequate ground for doubting that at 
least the major part of 4: 5-31, is the clothing in poetic language of 
a series of visions. One of the great weaknesses of much discussion 
of prophetic inspiration is the tendency, whatever interpretation is 
adopted, to make one formula cover the whole activity of a pro- 
phet, and even of all prophets. 

We cannot doubt that many of Jeremiah’s oracles are the re- 
producing of the divine word, however it came to him. But a 
section like this shows that his visions were not confined to his 

18 Op. cit., p. 33. 


16 Op. cit., p. 33, though his comments on vv, 19-21 (p. 31) can be under- 
stood only in terms of a vision. 
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call (note especially 31:26), and that part of his task was the 
rendering of the vision into suitable words. It is particularly to 
be noted that the vision was not merely something seen but some- 
thing shared. 

(19) My agony ! my agony ! I must writhe in pain ! 

Oh, the throbbing of my heart ! 

My mind is restless, 

I cannot keep silent, 

for the sound of the war-horn has penetrated my being, 
the alarm signals in the battle. 

(20) The cry is “Disaster on disaster !”, 

for the whole land is devastated; 
suddenly my tents are devastated, 
in an instant my (tent) curtains. 

(21) How long must I see the standard 

and hear the sound of the war-horn? 

I have rendered v. 19 very freely in an effort to translate the 
physical terms into their English metaphorical equivalents. The 
mention of tents in v. 20 is usually taken as a picture of the 
overthrow of the people, the possessive pronoun being explained 
as the prophet’s self-identification with them. Of this self-identi- 
fication the prophet’s agony is sufficient proof, but for the tents 
we should look for another explanation. 

In the face of such an invasion there would be no effort to 
meet it in the field (cf. vv. 5, 6), so military tents cannot be meant, 
while the time of nomadism was long past for all but the eccentric 
— even the nomad Rechabites fled to Jerusalem (35:11). The 
tents must stand for defencelessness, and it is probably the pro- 
phet’s own isolation that is implied; he sees. himself swallowed up 
in the storm which he has in God’s name called upon the land. 


Jeremiah and the Prophets 

Perhaps the most remarkable verse in this section is v. 10: 
Then I said, Alas, Lord Jehovah, surely Thou hast alto- 
gether deceived this people and Jerusalm, saying, You shall 

have peace, but now the sword threatens our very life. 
There are those’’ that would follow the doubtful evidence of 
the Codex Alexandrinus of the LXX and the late Arabic (rarely 
earlier than 10th century) and render, instead of “then I said”, 
‘and they (the priests and prophets) will say’. The textual evid- 
ence relied on is so weak as to be virtually valueless, and it would 


17E.g., Peake, Streane (Cambridge Bible), Biblia Hebraica, Moffatt, 
Rudolph, Weiser. 
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be much fairer to call their rendering a conjectural emendation. 
On the principle that the more difficult reading is to be preferred, 
we should hesitate very much before accepting this comparatively 
simple way out of a major difficulty. 

Some twenty years after the probable date of this oracle (ch. 28) 
Jeremiah was faced by Hananiah ben Azzur’s flat denial of his 
message. We find that while he doubted Hananiah’s words, he 
was not certain, and in any case he would have been glad, if he 
had been correct. It is very difficult to imagine prophets like 
Amos or Isaiah sharing Jeremiah’s doubts, if they had been chal- 
lenged as he was. It seems that there was a side to Jeremiah’s 
character—we will not call it a weakness—which was not usual 
among the prophets; this is made clear in his dialogues with God. 

If even after! God’s instrument of judgment had become clear 
in Nebuchadnezzar, and the first stage of judgment had gone into 
effect in Jehoiachin’s deportation, Jeremiah was prepared to hope 
— believe would be too strong a word — that his message might 
not go into effect, it is not unreasonable to suppose that at the 
height of Josiah’s prosperity, with Assyria rapidly approaching its 
end, he would have been even more inclined to listen to the voices 
of the prophets. In addition he was to reach a deeper conception 
of the true nature of prophecy than did any other of the canonical 
prophets (23: 9-40). For this to happen, there is normally a deep 
understanding and sympathy which helps to penetrate to depths 
hidden from the normal man. So there is every reason for think- 
ing that Jeremiah as a younger man will have been wide open to 
the passing influence of his fellow-prophets. 

To all this we must add the fact that the concept of false pro- 
phet is really alien to the Old Testament. That is why for a 
prophet to prophesy falsely is “ta wonderful and horrible thing” 
(5:30). Even if he had dismissed the popular prophets by saying 
that they had prophesied by Baal (2:8), yet he will have considered 
that they were as much under the control of God as those of Ahab 
whom Micaiah ben Imlah faced. At this stage of his life he 
evidently expected that however many aberrations the message 
of the popular prophets might show, God would not permit them 
to be entirely false. 

For a young man to prophesy judgment and to see the judgment 
unroll before his inner eye were two very different things. The 
promise of peace by Josiah’s prophets will probably for a time 
have blunted Jeremiah’s concept of judgment. He may well have 
hoped that with all its terror the worst might be averted as it was 
in the days of Hezekiah. With the first vision of what the judg- 
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ment would really be these vain hopes vanished. Many have 
found difficulty in his charge that God had deceived the people. 
But this is not a considered judgment but the spontaneous reaction 
of a man of great depths of feeling. When we come to his later 
outpourings of soul before God we shall find the same tendency 
recurring. 

If this interpretation is accepted, it implies that the earliest 
portion of 4:5-31 may precede the more sombre colours of ch. 3. 
This is quite reasonable. Nothing in our exposition until now 
has cast doubt on the principle that the call to repentance pre- 
ceded the message of judgment, but there is no reason for thinking 
that the literary device of grouping similar oracles implies that 
all calls to repentance must have been exhausted before the drama- 
tic picture of God’s agents of judgment could be unrolled. Some 
degree of overlapping between the two sections may be looked on 
as certain, though ch. 5 is fairly certainly later than the oracles 
of ch. 3. 


THE PROPHECY OF JEREMIAH 


The Inrush of Chaos 

We have offered an explanation of Jeremiah’s agonized cry in 
4:10 which seems psychologically compatible with what we know 
of his position and character. We may, however, ask ourselves 
further whether there was not something in the vision itself which 
added to the spiritual shock it created, especially when we recall 
the extreme agony recorded in vv. 19-21. 

A vision may have a certain nightmare quality it is almost 
impossible to reproduce in words. It is reasonable exegesis to 
look beyond vv. 5-9, to the rest of the chapter to see whether any 
such quality is suggested in the other oracles. In vv. 23-26 we 
find that the destruction involves the earth and heavens (v. 23), 
while the mountains and hills tremble (v. 24) and even the birds 
vanish (v. 25), where we might well have expected a vision of the 
birds of prey gathering to feed on the slain (cf. Ezek. 39: 17; Rev. 
19:17, 18). The picture of the involvement of heaven and earth 
is repeated in v. 28. But for one fact it would be quite sufficient 
to see in this language no more than extreme Oriental hyperbole. 

All recent research seems to confirm that while there is very 
little direct borrowing by one prophet from another, yet there is 
a continuity of message, which expresses itself in the use of 
standard imagery and phrase. The mention of the mountains and 
hills links with Isa. 2:14, and that of the birds with Hos. 4:3, so 
in all probability Jeremiah intends the disappearance of beasts 
and fishes to be assumed as well. When we add the troubling 
of heaven and earth, it should be clear that we have a vision of 
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the breaking-in of chaos as one element of the Day of Jehovah. 
If indeed the coming judgment was the Day of Jehovah, we can 
understand both Jeremiah’s anguish and his amazement that God 
had not impelled the prophets to foretell it. 

We must use the term ‘chaos’ with care. For the neighbours 
of Israel the cosmic background of life was the unending struggle 
between the powers of chaos and the great gods. The latter had 
won a great victory, and the creation of the world was a result of 
it, but there could be no certain guarantee that the powers of 
chaos might not one day triumph and destroy the world. For 
Israel chaos was merely part of Jehovah’s creation. He could, 
whenever He liked, bring chaos over His creation, as He did at 
the flood — the waters of the sea are repeatedly used as a picture 
of chaos — but chaos remained His servant and a tribute to His 
lordship. The leading of Israel through the Sea of Reeds was as 
much a token of His power over chaos as had been the moving 
of the Spirit over the primaeval waters. 

For the contemporaries of Amos the concept of the Day of 
Jehovah was doubtless a very simple one, but as developed by 
the prophets it brings together so many concepts that it is not 
always easy to make a true unity of them. Particularly difficult 
is its fluctuation between the universal and its apparent restriction 
to Israel. This is clearly seen in vv. 27, 28, where in spite of the 
use of ’eres in both verses, the antithesis ‘“‘land . . . earth’’ in the 
English translations is doubtless correct: “For thus says the Lorp, 
‘The whole land shall be a desolation, and I will make a full end 
of it. For this the earth shall mourn, and the heavens above be 
black —’ ” 

A psalm like 74:12-17 which links the Exodus and the Creation 
gives us the clue. Man, who should have been the maintainer of 
order in God’s earthly creation (Gen. 1:28) in fact through the 
fall brought disorder into it, the most striking example of this 
being the confusion of tongues. Israel had been chosen by God 
and made into a people that through him order might once again 
be created.** Israel was the centre and principle of God’s order 
that was finally to extend to all men. The destruction of Israel 
meant the return of chaos to the world and had a cosmic signi- 
ficance. 

I do not doubt that in dealing with the vision of the boiling 
pot I was correct in making the coming of the enemy from the 


18 Cf. the excellent treatment of the thought in Knight, A Christian 
Theology of the Old Testament, ch. 14. 
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north no more than a reflection of the historical and geographical 
situation. Now, however, that an element of the eschatological 
has entered in — an expression that may not be used in our mod- 
ern philosophical-theological sense when applied to the Old Testa- 
ment — we see that it includes an element of the mysterious and 
demonic. Though chaos was God’s servant, it was hostile to Him, 
and the forces that were to bring it in had powers of evil behind 
them. It is no chance that God used Babylon to destroy Jerusa- 
lem and Israel, for Babylon, more than any other state in Scrip- 
ture, stands as the embodiment of that which is opposed to God 
and must finally go down into destruction’®. 


The Foe from the North 

Once we have reached this point the attempted identification 
of the northern foe with Scythians has shrunk to due proportions. 
The man with eschatological visions of doom is little concerned 
with the identity of those he sees, nor do they spring naturally 
from purely natural and historic causes. 

When Venema in 1765 first suggested that the enemy were the 
Scythians mentioned in Herodotus I, 103-106, so little was known 
of the period outside the pages of the Bible and Herodotus that 
the idea was completely reasonable. With the growth of archaeo- 
logical knowledge the difficulties in the theory became increasingly 
obvious and the disparity between certain expressions in the 
oracles and the Scythian reality ever clearer. The theory that 
Jeremiah revised his early Scythian oracles to suit the armies uf 
Nebuchadrezzar was psychologically so monstrous that its neces- 
sity should in itself be fatal to the interpretation that begat it. 
Wilke”® is almost certainly correct in maintaining that Herodotus’ 
statement, as it stands, is untenable. All more recent archaeo- 
logical discovery combines to discredit him in this respect. 

To seek then to disrupt Jeremiah’s message on such grounds 
seems without justification. Nor need we look for another 
historical event or people to explain his language. Once there 
was the certainty that judgment had to come, the vision of judg- 
ment is in place, even though it proved to be worse than the 
prophet had anticipated. 


(To be continued) 
Wallington, Surrey. 
19 For an excellent treatment of all these factors see Welch, op. cit., 
ch. VI. 


20 Das Skythenproblem im Jeremia Buch in Alttestamentliche Studien 
fiir Kittel (1913). 





BY ANY MEANS .. .” 
by DONALD L. NORBIE 


R. NORBIE examines Paul’s words “if by any means | may 

attain unto the resurrection from the dead” (Phil. 3: 11), 
and concludes that they do not imply any doubt on Paul’s part 
about his participation in the resurrection of the just. While the 
premillennial, two-resurrection schema with which he operates will 
not command the agreement of all our readers, the main thrust of 
his study is independent of one school of eschatological interpreta- 
tion or another. 


‘THESE words were written by Paul after having known Christ for 
about twenty-five years and having been greatly used of God. 
They merit careful study. 

Phil. 3:11 reads “... if by any means I may attain unto the 
resurrection from the dead” (A.S.V.). These words breathe the 
passionate desire of Paul to be with Christ in his resurrection body. 
They parallel the thought expressed in verse 14 of Paul’s race con- 
summating in the “upward calling of God”. Death is not the 
goal of the believer, but resurrection (2 Cor. 5:4). 

First of all, one should note the resurrection, that is described. 
It is not a general resurrection, but a resurrection out from (éx) 
the dead. The majority of the dead are to be raised later for 
judgment. Daniel hints at a difference in resurrections in Daniel 
12:2, although not stating a time lapse between them. The Lord 
Jesus refers to this statement in John 5:28, 29, and in Luke 20:35, 
He implies that one blessed resurrection precedes a general resur- 
rection. This is the resurrection out from (é«) the dead. Christ’s 
resurrection is the first fruits (1 Cor. 15: 23) and thus is also a 
resurrection out of the dead (Acts 4: 2; 1 Peter 1: 3). 

It is interesting that here in Philippians the noun used is unique 
in the New Testament. It is a compound noun, é€avéortaois, 
literally an “out-resurrection”. This noun with the preposition 
emphasizes the “out-from” character of this resurrection. 

In Revelation the time lapse between these two resurrections— 
and there are only two — is given (Rev. 20:5, 6). Compare also 
1 Cor. 15:23, 24: “Christ the first-fruits; then they that are Christ's 
at his coming. Then cometh the end [the judgment of the great 
white throne, etc.]’’ (A.S.V.). This first resurrection then is for 
those that are Christ’s, all believers in Him. 

Let us look at another word in our verse, the word “attain”. 
It means simply “to come to,” “to arrive at” or “to reach”. It 
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does not really shed too much light on one’s interpretation of the 
verse. 

The pivotal and controversial words areei trws,“if by any 
means.” Do these words imply uncertainty, the likelihood of 
failure? Is Paul here denying the certainty that one can know he 
has a part in the first and blessed resurrection? 

Paul in other places has said, “I know ... and am persuaded” 
(2 Tim. 1:12), speaking of his salvation. Speaking of the resur- 
rection body he wrote, “We know ... we have a building from 
God” (2 Cor. 5:1). At the end of his life there is a triumphant 
ring of certainty, “I have kept the faith” (2 Tim. 4:7). He is 
confident of acceptance with the Lord. Previously he stated with 
joy, “We all shall not sleep, but we shall all be changed” (1 Cor. 
15:51). Does he here change his attitude? 

There are only four appearances of this expression ei tras 
in the Greek New Testament. These are Acts 27:12; Rom. 1:10; 
11:14; and Phil. 3:11. In Acts the mariners, wishing for a better 
port for the winter, advised to put to sea “if by any means they 
could reach Phoenix, and winter there.” Certainly there was not 
1eal doubt in their minds as to their arrival or they would never 
have set sail. Of course, the unexpected could happen, but their 
firm belief was that they would anchor safely in Phoenix. Strong 
desire, a desire to use any means, is expressed by these words, 
not doubt. 

Romans 1:10 gives Paul’s prayer, making request, if by any 
means now at length I may be prospered by the will of God to 
come unto you.” The words express the longing of Paul’s heart 
to visit the believers at Rome.* 

'n Romans 11:14 Paul boasts in his ministry to the Gentiles, 
“if by any means I may provoke to jealousy them that are my flesh, 
and may save some of them.” Once again strong doubt or uncer: 
tainty is not the point, but a desire so strong that it will go to 
all lengths to achieve its goal. 

This we take to be the stress of the ¢i trws in Phil. 3:11. In 
verse 10 Paul states he is “becoming conformed to his death.” 
This is @ continual process of not only morally taking one’s place 
in death with regard to the old life (Col. 3:5), but of such devotion 
to Christ that physical death for His sake is not dreaded but almost 
expected (1 Cor. 15:30, 31; Phil. 2:17). This is truly taking one’s 
place with the Crucified One. 


1 See also for another example Moulton and Milligan, The Vocabulary 
of the Greek New Testament, p. 561. 
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Paul thus expresses a willingness to go through even a martyr’s 

death to reach resurrection. Any means, any way, only let me 

reach the goal — such is the fervent cry of this soldier of Christ. 
R. C. H. Lenski states it well: 

Neither ei nor its addition intends to express doubt; B.-D.? is 
right, it expresses expectation. Paul confidently expects that “some- 
how” the conformation God is working out will attain its goal and 
make him arrive at last at the blessed resurrection from the dead.’ 

It is such a passionate desire to be with Christ and like Christ 

that causes words like these to well from the heart : 
Blessed Lord, our souls are longing 

Thee, our risen Head, to see; 
And the cloudless morning’s dawning 

When Thy saints shal] gathered be : 

Grace and glory, 
All our well-springs are in Thee.* 


Oklahoma City, Okla., U.S.A. 


2 Blass-Debrunner, Grammar of N.T. Greek. 
3 The Interpretation of Galatians, Ephesians, and Philippians, p. 844. 
4 Mary Bowley Peters. 
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THE SECOND EPISTLE TO 
THE CORINTHIANS : 


AN EXPANDED PARAPHRASE 


I. THE COMFORT OF GOD (Ch. 1: 1-7: 16) 


(a) Salutation (Ch. 1: 1-2) 
To the Church of God established at Corinth, with all God’s 
holy people throughout the whole of Achaia, this letter comes 
from Paul, apostle of Christ Jesus in accordance with God’s will, 
and from our brother Timothy. Grace and peace be yours, from 
God our Father and our Lord Jesus Christ. 


(6) Thanksgiving for divine comfort (Ch. 1: 3-7) 

Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ ! He 
is the most compassionate Father, the God from whom all comfort 
comes. It is He who comforts us in all our affliction, so that we 
in our turn are able to comfort others who are enduring any kind 
of affliction with that same comfort which we ourselves have 
experienced at God’s hands. Just as the sufferings of Christ are 
multiplied in our experience, so also through Christ is our comfort 
multiplied. Whatever affliction we have to endure is endured for 
the sake of your comfort and deliverance. On the other hand, 
whatever comfort we receive is received with a view to your com- 
fort—your comfort which results from your patient endurance of 
the same sufferings as we ourselves endure. This hope which we 
cherish for you is well founded, for we know that since you have a 
share in our sufferings, you will also have a share in the comfort 
which we enjoy. 


(c) Paul’s deliverance from deadly peril (Ch. 1: 8-11) 

Why do I talk like this about affliction and comfort? For this 
reason, which you ought to know about, my brothers. We have 
come to know the meaning of affliction by our experiences in the 
province of Asia. Affliction, do I say? We were overwhelmed 
and pressed down beyond measure, beyond our strength. We 
gave up all hope of having our lives spared; indeed, in our own 
minds we were already sentenced to death, and this was ordered 
in the providence of God so that we should abandon all trust in 
ourselves and place our trust solely in God, who alone can raise 
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the dead. For our deliverance from so terrible a death as threat- 
ened us was a veritable resurrection; and God, who wrought this 
deliverance for us, will deliver us yet again. It is on Him that 
we have set our hope for further deliverance, and you also can 
help by praying for us, so that thanks will be given to God by 
many persons for His grace granted us through the prayer of 
many. 


(d) Explanation of his recent conduct towards them 
(Ch. 1: 12-2: 17) 

This is our boast, this is the witness which our conscience bears 
us, that our conduct in the world at large, and more especially 
towards you, has been pure and sincere, in the sight of God. It 
is the grace of God and not mere human wisdom that has dictated 
our actions. And when I write like this, I am writing nothing but 
what you acknowledge to be true as you read it. I hope, indeed, 
that you will acknowledge this fully, as you have already acknow- 
ledged it in part, that you can boast of us as much as we do of you 
in the day of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

I was so confident of this that I wanted to come to you earlier, 
so that your joy' might be doubled; I wanted first of all to visit 
you on my way to Macedonia and then to come to you again on 
my way back from Macedonia, so that you could speed me forth 
on my journey to Judaea. Was it fickleness on my part to want 
to do this, when I did not carry it out? Do I make plans accord- 
ing to the mood of the moment, saying “Yes” today and “No” 
tomorrow? God is my sure witness that my language towards 
you is consistent, not a vacillating “Yes” and “No”. My example 
is Christ Jesus, the Son of God, who was proclaimed among you 
by us — by Silvanus, Timothy and me — for there is no. “Yes” 
and “No” with Him; in Him the sure “Yes” has taken effect. I 
mean that all the promises of God receive their answering “Yes!” 
in Him; and for that reason it is through Him that our answering 
“Amen!” goes up to God, for His glory. It is God who gives 
us our firm standing in Christ, along with you; it is God who has 
anointed us for our service, who has set His seal upon us and 
given us His Spirit in our hearts as His sure pledge. 

Well then, you will ask, why was it that I did not come to 
Corinth? I will tell you — and I call God as witness against my 
heart and conscience if what I say is false — my reason for not 
coming to Corinth, as I had intended, was in order to spare you. 
We are not dictators over your faith, by which you stand before 


1 Reading yapav (‘joy’) as against yapiv (‘grace’). 
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God; but we are fellow-workers for your joy. No; I decided in 
my own mind that I would not pay you another painful visit. if 
I cause you pain, who is going to cheer my heart but the very 
one whom I have hurt? It was precisely for this reason that I 
wrote as I did; I did not want to come and suffer pain among the 
very people from whom I ought to have joy. You see, I had 
sufficient confidence in you to know that if I did have joy, that 
joy would be shared by you all. Instead of coming to see you, 
therefore, I wrote a letter; I wrote it in great affliction and distress 
of heart, with many tears, and it was not to cause you pain that 
I did this, but to let you know how overwhelming was my love 
for you. 

If any one has caused pain’, he has caused it not only to me, 
but to some extent (not to overstress it) to you all. Let the pen- 
alty which was imposed on the person concerned by the majority 
of you suffice; now, on the contrary, you ought rather to forgive 
and comfort him, or else he may be completely swallowed up by 
the excess of his grief. So please do assure him of your love for 
him. This was my very purpose in writing, to put you to the test 
and find out if you were obedient to me in everything. If you for- 
give him, so do I. Indeed any forgiving on my side (supposing that 
I had anything to forgive) was for your sakes in the presence of 
Christ; I did not want Satan to gain any advantage over us, for 
we are not unacquainted with his schemes. 

When I came to the Troad to. preach the gospel of Christ there, 
and found a door wide open for me by the Lord’s overruling, I 
could not take proper advantage of it; I could not feel settled in 
my mind, because I did not find my brother Titus there. So I 
bade them farewell and departed for Macedonia.* 

Now thanks be to God, who always gives us a place of honour 
in Christ’s triumphal procession! He spreads abroad the frag- 
rance of His knowledge through us wherever we go. To God we 
present the sweet fragrance of Christ alike among those who 
receive His salvation and those wha perish for lack of it. Among 
the latter it is an odour of death, which leads to death; among the 
former an odour of life, imparting life. 

Who is equal to the responsibility of such a calling? We are 
not like so many who adulterate the message of God and pass 


2 Evidently some member of the Corinthian church who had led the 
opposition to Paul. 


3 Where he met Titus and was greatly relieved by the news he brought 
from Corinth (Ch. 7: 5 ff.). 
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it off like so much second-rate merchandise; we proclaim His 
genuine word, in the power of Christ and in the sight of God, as 
those commissioned by Him. 


(e) The old code and the new Spirit (Ch. 3: 1-18) 

Are we beginning to commend ourselves all over again? (That 
is no doubt what some of you are thinking.) Surely we do not 
require letters of commendation to you, or from you, as some 
people do! Why, you yourselves are our letter of commendation, 
a letter inscribed on your hearts, which everyone can recognize 
and read. It is clearly shown by your lives that you are a letter 
from Christ Himself (we are only His amanuenses) — a letter not 
written with ink but by the Spirit of the living God, not inscribed 
on tablets of stone but on tablets of flesh, on your hearts. 

Such is our confidence before God, a confidence which is ours 
through Christ. It is not as though we were fit in our own wis- 
dom to conceive a single thought on our own initiative; our 
fitness comes from God. It is He who has fitted us to be minis- 
ters of a new covenant, a covenant which is constituted by the 
Spirit, not by a written code. The written code condemns us to 
death; the Spirit imparts life. 

And yet the ministry of death, engraved as a written code on 
tablets of stone, was attended by divine glory. You remember 
how the children of Israel could not keep their eyes fixed on 
Moses’ face because of the glory which shone on it.* But that 
glory was one that vanished, away. How much greater, therefore, 
must be the divine glory with which the ministry of life is invested! 
If the ministry of condemnation. was so glorious, surely the minis- 
try of justification must be more exceedingly glorious! Indeed, 
the glory which invested the former dispensation must appear to 
be positively deficient in glory, when it is contrasted with the 
excelling glory of the new order. If a vanishing order was 
attended by glory, far greater must be the glory which attends 
the new order, the order that abides for ever. 

So, with such a hope as this, we exercise the utmost boldness. 
Tt is not with us as it was with Moses. He put a veil on his 
face,® to prevent the Israelites from gazing without restriction on 
a glory which was to vanish away. This shows us that their 
perception has become dull. To this very day the same veil re- 
mains there when the old covenant is read; it is not lifted because 
it is only in Christ that it is abolished. Yes, to this very day, 
4 Ex. 34: 30. 
SEx. 34: 33. 
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whenever Moses’ law is read, a veil envelops their understanding; 
only by turning to the Lord can one have the veil taken off. 
Now “the Lord” means “the Spirit”; wherever the Spirit of the 
Lord is present, bondage gives way to freedom. It is without a 
veil upon our faces that all of us look upon the glory of the Lord, 
and we reflect the glory upon which we look,’ being transfigured 
into the same likeness, from one degree of glory to another, by 
the agency of the Lord who is the Spirit. 


(To be continued) 


6 A reference to Ex. 34: 34, “whenever Moses went in before the Lorp 
to speak with him, he took the veil off”. Paul goes on to say that when 
the present counterpart to Moses’ experience is being traced, “the Lorp” 
in that verse must be interpreted as a reference to the Spirit. 

7 As Moses reflected the glory of God after he had communed with Him 
on Sinai (Ex. 34: 29). The verb xcrotrrpigoyuc, here used by Paul, 
means to reflect like a mirror. 














REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


A History of Israel. By John Bright. (S.C.M. Press Ltd., London. 1960. 
500 pp. plus 20 pp. of maps. 40s.) 


Is is the first volume of a series of Old Testament commentaries and 

general surveys to be published simultaneously in the U.S.A. and 
Great Britain, and it is to be hoped that the standard is maintained. The 
author, who is Professor of Old Testament at Union Seminary, Richmond, 
has written for all serious students of the Bible, but has particularly kept 
in mind the needs of the undergraduate theological student. He draws 
extensively upon archaeological findings and is careful to relate the history 
of Israel both to that of other nations (a 20-page prologue is devoted to 
the Ancient Orient before c. 2000 B.c.) and also to its own religious de- 
velopment. The footnotes do not provide full documentation but are 
guides to further reading; the booklist at the end is brief enough to be 
useful, and the inclusion of the maps from the shorter Westminster His- 
torical Atlas is most helpful. The book is well produced, and the publish- 
ers deserve credit for the reasonable price. 

Professor Bright is avowedly a disciple of W. F. Albright, and those of 
us who have been so greatly helped and encouraged by the master’s work 
will be glad to have a history written from such a viewpoint by a former 
pupil. It may fairly be described as conservative, even if not in quite the 
same sense as the word might be applied to THE EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY. 
The history begins with the patriarchs, whose background and religion is 
discussed with full reference to recent work. “The simple stories conceal 
complex clan movements” but “we can assert with full confidence that 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob were actual historical individuals”. The pat- 
tern of promise and covenant in the Israelite mind reaches back to the 
patriarchs. Similarly when the Exodus is dealt with we are told that “it 
is profitless to ask which of the twelve tribes were in Egypt and partici- 
pated in the exodus” but Bright comes down heavily against those (in 
particular Martin Noth) who suggest that it was two different groups who 
experienced the Exodus and Sinai. It was at Sinai “that Israel received 
that law and covenant which made her a people” and attempts to mini- 
mize the importance of Moses (Noth again!) “are subjective in the 
extreme”. There is an absorbing chapter on the constitution and faith of 
early Israel which includes a discussion of whether Mosaic religion was 
a monotheism. Bright’s answer is that “though not a monotheism in any 
philosophical sense it was probably such in the only way in which the 
ancient world would have understood the term”. The Joshua account of 
the conquest is not to be artificially harmonized with that in Judges, but 
neither may be ruled out for it is certain that “a violent irruption into the 
land took place in the late thirteenth century”. 

Enough has been quoted to show the general nature of the book. There 
is a very fine appreciation of the prophets: “a recrudescence in a new 
setting of the amphictyonic-charismatic tradition . . . as Yahweh had 
once come to his people through his spirit-designated judges, so now he 
came to them in dire emergency through his servants the prophets, no 
longer to perform his mighty acts against their foes, but to speak with 
them of the mighty acts that he was proposing to do—of judgment. The 
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entire prophetic attack is rooted and «rounded in the tradition of the 
Mosaic covenant”. One also notes with «terest that Bright accepts neither 
458 nor 398 for Ezra’s coming to Jerusalem, but adopts a plausible 
emendation in Ezra 7: 7 f. to arrive at 428. 

It is necessary, however, to buy this book to appreciate it. At last we 
have an up-to-date history of Israel free from the evolutionary straitjacket 
and not hampered by form-critical presuppositions. Most important of all, 
it is written in the belief that “the destination of Old Testament history 
and theology is Christ and his gospel”. It is this that determines the 
conclusion of the history at 164 B.c. For by this time, Judaism has emerged 
and in Judaism the history of Israel continues to the present day. Old Testa- 
ment history is in its very nature incomplete, for it is Heilsgeschichte that 
yet never arrives at Heil. Where does the history lead? Either to the Talmud 
or the gospel, where the Old Testament history of disappointment and 
failure becomes really and finally Heilsgeschichte. 

London. P. Cousins. 


Calvin's Doctrine of the Christian Life. By R. S. Wallace. (Oliver & 
Boyd, Edinburgh and London. 1959. xvi, 349 pp. 27s. 6d.) 


|» his new book, Dr. Wallace pursues the method he used in expounding 

Calvin’s doctrine of the Word and sacrament. That is, he collects and 
arranges the Reformer’s own statements on a topic and confines his own 
part to supplying enough commentary to explain Calvin’s meaning and 
bring out its significance. His knowledge of Calvin’s writings is quite 
incredible. We stand in amazement as quotation after quotation from 
Institutio, commentaries, sermons, or tracts, in Latin or French, is set 
before us in orderly arrangement. There is, quite deliberately, no attempt 
at criticism, no referring of ideas to their historical context. 

For Dr. Wallace, Calvin is a living theologian. He treats him timeless- 
ly. That there are dangers in such a method is plain. By treating him in 
isolation, something more than historical background is lost. Calvin is 
certainly a living theologian, but he is not a theologian of the twentieth 
century. He was a man of the renaissance and his theology is not merely 
coloured by, but set firmly in, his own age. To give a direct exposition 
of that thought is to carry over some points of view which were best left 
in the sixteenth century. It is true that we should set against this the fact 
that Calvin, by paying close heed to the Bible, was in one sense liberated 
from his age. Even so, he heard the Word as a sixteenth-century man and 
reproduced it for others of that time. The dangers will probably be more 
acute in the ideas of which the present book treats than in “pure” theo- 
logy. For, although Calvin intended that his ethics should reflect the 
New Testament teaching on sanctification and discipleship, it cannot be 
denied that in specific fields he is in bondage to the Zeitgeist and that his 
witness to our century is correspondingly impaired. One has only to 
think of some aspects of his view of the man-wife relationship, or of sub- 
jection in general, to see that he needs to be re-interpreted, even though 
germinally he has the right word to say. 

On the other hand, Dr. Wallace’s method has undeniable virtues. It 
focuses our thoughts on one theme and treats it exhaustively. In this way 
the issues are clarified. It provides, above all, a splendid source book for 
the study of Calvin, and may be recommended to those who have not 
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studied the Reformer at first hand so closely as no doubt they would have 
wished, and yet are compelled to write about him in passing. Here they 
will find what Calvin himself said about faith, prayer, self-denial, life in 
the community and so on. Simply by being severely single-minded, Dr. 
Wallace has achieved a valuable exposition. 

Yet to say that this is not a critical exposition would, of course, be 
nonsense ; for it becomes critical and an interpretation by its arrangement. 
We can see the older writers on this subject starting out from the sovereignty 
of God as the motivating power of the Christian life, or from predestina- 
tion. Dr. Wallace’s first chapter deals with the death and resurrection 
of Christ. By and in His death and resurrection men cease to belong to 
sin and are made new creatures, entering on new life: “if any man is in 
Christ, he is a new creature; old things are passed away, behold, all 
things are become new”. And throughout the book he interprets the 
Christian life as the Christ-ian life, the life from, in and to Christ. 

Reading this book, I could not help comparing it with a Lenten series of 
articles in the Church of England Newspaper on the seven deadly sins. 
In the one, the Christian life is viewed as ascetic, legalistic and moralistic. 
In the other it is free and joyful, un-self-centred and without hypochondria. 
In the one, the name of Christ is hardly mentioned and then He is but 
the agent for the welfare of the soul. In the other, He is all in all, Saviour 
and Lord of life. It is such a comparison that suggests a qualification of 
the criticism made earlier. In an age when ethics is based on so many 
other grounds, Dr. Wallace has done a good service in putting forward 
unequivocally a man who saw the Christian life as proceeding from the 
work of Christ, as continuing in the power of Christ and aiming to attain 
the image and fulness of Christ. 

Great Ponton, Lincolnshire. T. H. L. PARKER. 





The Gospel of the Kingdom. By George Eldon Ladd. Introduction by 
F. F. Bruce. (London: The Paternoster Press. 1959. 143 pp. 
10s. 6d.) 

IX this book the Professor of Biblical Theology at Fuller Theological 

Seminary gives a popular presentation of his views on the kingdom of 

God. The primary idea in the Biblical concept of “kingdom” is that of 

exercised dominion, so that both the present aspect of the kingdom (ec- 

clesiological) and the future aspects (millennial and eternal) can be held 
at the same time. Dr. Ladd makes the Age to Come not begin until after 

the millennium and explains this jumping over the millennium in N.T. 

passages on the basis of prophetic perspective. The main emphasis in the 

book is on the present aspect of the kingdom and its relatedness to the 
whole kingdom idea, including Israel—this over against a more strongly 
dispensational view. In the present aspect, the powers of the Coming Age 
have back-penetrated into this evil age. The kingdom parables are eluci- 
dated on the principle that the mystery involved is that the kingdom was 
unexpectedly attacking the spiritual power of Satan, instead of making 
immediate changes in the external, political order. The Sermon on the 

Mount is taken as directly applicable to this dispensation ; and the right- 

eousness described in that sermon is not legal, but of such high character 

that only God can give it. The demand of the kingdom is “decision”, 
and the life of the kingdom is the knowledgesof God. Dr. Ladd recog- 
nizes an offer of the kingdom limited during Jesus’ earthly ministry to 
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Israel, but denies that such an offer involved national implications. The 
keys of the kingdom are explained as the key of knowledge by which the 
apostles through their preaching, which evoked faith or unbelief, opened or 
closed the door into the blessings of the Age to Come. The next form of 
the kingdom (millennial) will come when the Church has evangelized the 
world—and so the book closes with a missionary plea. 

University of Manchester. Ropert H. GuNpRY. 


Paul and the Salvation of Mankind. By Johannes Munck, Professor of 
New Testament Exegesis in the University of Aarhus, Denmark. 
(London: S.C.M. Press. 1959. 351 pp. 42s.) 


Na hypothesis of F. C. Baur that the apostolic age was dominated by a 

conflict between Paul and the Jerusalem church has long been an 
important factor in New Testament research. Munck rejects it and pro- 
poses another reconstruction. The key to the apostolic age is indeed 
Paul’s relationship to Jerusalem, but it is a much different relationship 
from that which Baur imagined. In accepting Gentiles into the Church 
Paul and Jerusalem were in complete agreement. Their only difference 
was one of priorities. In Paul’s view, only after the “fullness of the Gen- 
tiles” could salvation come to Israel (Rom. 11: 25); and the apostle 
regards this fulfilment as lying in his own generation. Paul believes him- 
self to be the apostle to the Gentiles (Gal. 2: 7) and, therefore, the central 
actor in the eschatological drama of redemption. The focus of Paul’s 
whole ministry is to bring in “the fullness of the Gentiles”, thereby bring- 
ing salvation to Israel and setting the stage for the final battle of the ages. 
(Munck, following Cullmann, identifies the power restraining Anti-Christ 
in 2 Thess. 2: 7 as none other than Paul himself.) Taking the collection 
to Jerusalem in the company of Gentile Christians (Acts 20: 4; 1 Cor. 
16: 3), is a crucial part of the eschatological drama: Paul’s intention is to 
“save the Jews by making them jealous of the Gentiles” (p. 303; cf. Rom. 
11: 11). At the end Paul has preached in the East and West; “the full- 
ness of the Gentiles” (representatively) has come (cf. Rom. 15: 19); the 
salvation of the Jews is at hand. 

But what of the Judaizers and of Acts which pictures Jerusalem as the 
hotbed of Judaizing ? Munck replies that in Paul’s letters Judaizers were 
a problem peculiar to the Galatian churches and were actually Gentile 
Christians who (as in later church history) relapsed into an Old Testament 
orientation of their new faith. Since Acts is here in conflict with the 
epistles, its record is to be discounted. 

Munck devotes over half his book to a detailed exegesis of pertinent 
passages in the Hauptbriefe and Acts, and it is difficult to do justice to his 
argument in brief compass. It is an important work which deserves care- 
ful study. Perhaps its chief value lies in raising once more the important 
questions of Paul’s relationship to the Jerusalem church and to the apos- 
tolic programme. (Compare M. Smith’s review in the Harvard Theological 
Review, 50, 107-312.) It also gives a useful critique of Baur’s hypothesis. 
But is it probable that Judaizing was purely a Gentile heresy? Would 
not Jewish (and Jerusalem) converts be quite as likely to lapse into this 
error? Has Acts misunderstood not only the relationship of Paul to 
Jerusalem but also the significance of the Jerusalem Council? Munck 
(no less than Baur) weakens his argument by his exegesis of Acts. And 
some will wonder if his exalted view of the role of Paul might not raise an 
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embarrassed demur from the great apostle to the Gentiles. 


Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, E. EarLe ELLIs. 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


Paul: His Life and Work. By Walther von Loewenich. (Oliver & Boyd, 
Edinburgh and London. 1960. ix, 160 pp. 15s.) 


this book Professor von Loewenich of Erlangen University aims at 

providing Christian readers with something which will help them to 
understand Paul better. For, while Evangelical Christianity is indissolubly 
bound up with Paul’s outlook on God and the world, where (he asks), 
except in scholarly circles, is it really known and understood? It may be 
added that even in scholarly circles it is not always understood as well as 
could be desired. One thinks, for example, of a commentary on Romans 
by an Anglican bishop, not long since deceased, whose standing in the 
world of theological scholarship was deservedly high—and yet that com- 
mentary fails in a crucial respect because the author does not appear to 
have grasped what Paul really meant by justification by faith. So far as 
justification by faith is concerned, Professor von Loewenich is wholly 
satisfactory. After all, he is a Lutheran, and if a Lutheran does not 
understand justification by faith, wherein does his Lutheranism consist? 

But Lutheran scholars tend to equate Paulinism so absolutely with jus- 
tification by faith that some of Paul’s other insights—particularly those 
which find expression in Colossians and Ephesians—receive rather cursory 
treatment at their hands, if indeed they are allowed to be Pauline insights 
at all. Paul’s authorship of Colossians, according to Professor von Loewen- 
ich, is doubtful, but possible; his authorship of Ephesians, however, can 
scarcely be admitted. 

Professor von Loewenich, like an Asian presbyter of the second century, 
has plainly written this book “from love of Paul”. He outlines the apostle’s 
life and active ministry, and then reviews his epistles. On controversial 
questions he knows his own mind, and expresses it unequivocally. For 
example, he embraces the North Galatian hypothesis; he holds that the 
Areopagus to which Paul was taken by the Athenians was not the council 
of that name but simply the hill of Ares (“Mars’ hill”) ; he maintains. that 
Paul could, and would, have spoken in Athens in terms similar to those 
recorded in Acts 17. When he comes to critical questions in the epistles, 
he denies that the sudden change between chapters 9 and 10 of 2 Corin- 
thians must be explained by the placing together of pieces of two originally 
distinct letters: a pause in dictation is sufficient explanation. A similar 
explanation is given for the change in tone between Philippians 2 and 3. 

In Rom. 7: 14-25 Paul appears to him to be “speaking of man apart 
from Christ, although, certainly, as he is to be seen in the light of Christ’’. 
The significance of Rom. 9-11 “‘is not to be limited to the Jewish question. 
The reference to Israel was the contemporary form of a universal human 
problem”. In 1 Cor. 7 he sees a limitation in Paul’s mind: Paul, he 
thinks, “sees only the sexual aspect of marriage and does not see that it is 
also a spiritual and moral partnership”. What Professor von Loewenich 
does not see is that for Paul the “sexual aspect” embraces the spiritual and 
moral partnership ; another recent writer on this subject finds that in that 
epistle Paul’s “profound and realistic treatment . . . displays a psycho- 
logical insight into human sexuality which is altogether exceptional by 
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first-century standards” (D. S. Bailey, Sexual Relation in Christian Thought, 
pp. 9 f.). 

Mr. Gordon E. Harris has done a fine piece of work as translator; we 
wonder, however, if the English reader would understand what is meant 
by “house-tables” on p. 113, if the context did not indicate that the refer- 
ence is to those passages which lay down the mutual at. .udes to be 
adopted within the family circle. F.F.B. 


An Early Christian Confession. By R. P. Martin, Lecturer in Theology, 
London Bible College. (London: Tyndale Press. 1960. 65 np. 5s.) 
R. MARTIN, whose Tyndale Commentary on Philippians has already re- 
ceived warm commendation in our pages, turns here to deal in greater 
detail with one passage in that epistle. This monograph, the expansion of 
the Tyndale New Testament Lecture for 1959, is a scholarly study of 
Phil. 2: 5-11. This passage is frequently described nowadays as an early 
Christian hymn; Mr. Martin agrees, but describes it further as an early 
Christian creed—a creed characterized by an impressively high doctrine of 
the person and work of Christ. He sides with Stauffer and against Loh- 
meyer in regarding Paul himself as the author: these verses constitute a 
confession in the form of a hymn, celebrating our Lord’s pre-existence, 
humiliation and exaltation, which Paul had composed at an earlier date 
and incorporated in his letter when writing to the Philippians. 
The case is well argued; the language is examined clause by clause and 
phrase by phrase, and sometimes word by word; and there are thirty 
pages of judicious documentation. F.F.B. 


Apocalypse 12: Histoire de l’exégése. By Pierre Prigent. (J. C. B. Mohr 
(Paul Siebeck), Tibingen. 1959. vi, 154 pp. DM 17.——.) 
HE twelfth chapter of the book of the Revelation, whether consciously 
or not, has always been considered as the key to the whole book. The 
point of view from which any commentary on the book is written may be 
discovered very quickly by considering what account is given of this chap- 
ter. The chapter is crucial not only to schemes of interpretation ; it has 
provided the starting-point for various theories about the composition of 
the book. It is, besides, one of the few New Testament passages which 
have been pressed into the service of mariological exegesis. A study of 
the history of the exegesis of this chapter, therefore, ought to be a reward- 
ing and illuminating enterprise ; such a study is presented here as No. 2 
in the series of Beitrdge zur Geschichte der biblischen Exegese. 

M. Prigent begins with the realistic exegesis of the early Greek and Latin 
commentators, and goes on to the spiritualizing exegesis of Tychonius and 
his school, where he finds the beginning of the mariological interpretation. 
When he comes to the Middle Ages, he points out that the twelfth-century 
school of St. Victor unfortunately did not apply its sound exegetical prin- 
ciples in detail to the Apocalypse; the only member of the school to 
tackle this book in anything like a systematic way was the Scottish-born 
Richard of St. Victor, who did not continue the scientific method of his 
master Hugh; when Richard ventures on original interpretation, we get 
such a result as his two alternative explanations of the earth opening her 
mouth to help the woman in verse 16: either this refers to men of the 
earth in whom Satan finds such abundant scope for his activity that he 
leaves the woman in peace, or it refers to the communion of Christians 
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well grounded in the faith, who overcome temptation by opening their 
mouths in prayer. 

The Reformation and post-Reformation periods make further distinctive 
contributions to the interpretation of the chapter, but even the later rise 
of a more scientific exegesis is hampered by the introduction of com- 
parative-religious considerations, which undertake to explain the vision in 
terms of this or that ancient mythology. Towards the end of his study 
M. Prigent mentions the passage in the Qumran Hymns of Thanksgiving 
which has been understood as portraying the faithful community in the 
act of giving birth to the Messiah—a passage whose affinity with the open- 
ing sentences of Rev. 12 is probably more than a coincidence, M. Prigent 
makes a few suggestions of his own at the end of his study, notably that 
the hymn in Rev. 12: 10-12 is a Christian addition which has brought the 
originally independent narratives of the birth of the Messiah and the war 
in heaven into a unity with a Christian significance. 

While the review of literature up to the most recent times is very com- 
prehensive, we miss any reference to Hugh J. Schonfield’s Saints against 
Caesar (1948), which makes much of the twelfth chapter of Revelation. 

F.F.B. 


Die Bedeutung der alttestamentlichen Historien in Johann Sebastian Bachs 
Kantaten. By Helene Werthemann. (J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 
Tiibingen. 1960. vii, 184 pp. DM 18.80.) 

[Ts contribution to the publishers’ series of Beitrdége zur Geschichte der 
biblischen Hermencutik studies the cantatas of J. S. Bach as exercises 

in biblical interpretation. During the twenty years following his appoint- 

ment as cantor of St. Thomas’s School, Leipzig, in 1723, Bach completed a 

five-year cycle of church cantatas, to the number of nearly 300, covering 

the whole range of the gospel story. Our author, who is a doctor of 
theology of the University of Basel, pays attention in this work to the 
part played by the Old Testament narratives in these cantatas. She shows 
how the evangelical interpretation given to these narratives has its roots 
in the early Christian and mediaeval periods. The narratives specially 
considered are those of the creation and fall, of Abel (who, as the proto- 
martyr of the Old Testament, is brought into association with Stephen, the 
proto-martyr of the New), of the flood, the patriarchs, Israel’s experiences 
in Egypt and the wilderness, Moses and the law, and Elijah’s ascension 
to heaven (viewed as a parable of the Christian hope). Bach stands dir- 
ectly in the apostolic succession in seeing these Old Testament narratives 
as a promise of the fulfilment which has come in Christ. Dr, Werthemann 
hopes that her study, over and above its academic interest, may have the 
practical effect of helping readers to appreciate the indispensable place 
which the Old Testament scriptures, understood in the light of their wit- 
ness to Christ, must occupy in Christian faith and worship. F.F.B. 


Biblical Exegesis in the Qumran Texts. By F. F. Bruce. (London: Tyn- 
dale Press. 1960. 88 pp. Paper, 5s.) 
A™uoo the conservative scholars of the present day there is probably 
no one producing more high-quality works than Professor F. F. Bruce 
of Manchester. The monograph being reviewed, an expansion of lectures 
delivered in the Netherlands, does not fall below the Bruce standard. 
The Qumranians looked upon the Bible as a treasury of truth that could 
be learned only by those who had the key—which was, of course, them- 
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selves. Context and historical situation were unimportant. As a matter 
of fact, Qumran exegesis would be impossible if context and the gram- 
matico-historical method of exegesis were followed. At this point it would 
be well for conservative students of the Bible to study Qumran exegesis, if 
only to learn why proof-text and hidden-meaning Biblical study is not only 
wrong but even dangerous, 

Bruce’s summary of seven points of Qumran exegesis is given on pages 
9 and 16, and I shall attempt to condense it even further: (1) God’s re- 
velation to the prophets could not be understood until the meaning was 
given to the Teacher of Righteousness. (2) All the prophets’ words refer 
to the end-time. (3) This is the end-time. (4) The Bible text is atomized 
so as to relate to this end-time regardless of Biblical context. (5) Variant 
textual readings are selected that will serve the purpose of the commen- 
tator. (6) If the text cannot otherwise be related to the present situation, 
it is allegorized. (7) Biblical prophecies of whatever date and reference are 
made to apply to the end-time and to the Teacher who introduced this period. 

Parallels between Qumran exegesis and that of modern sects and cults 
must be obvious to every reader. In all fairness we must add that sincere 
Christian Bible teachers who love the Lord’s coming do not always avoid 
the same pitfalls. From such a method comes every kind of sect! 

The monograph has been published in U.S.A. by Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Co. of Grand Rapids (cloth, $2.50) and in the Netherlands (in 
the series Exegetica) by Van Keulen, The Hague (paper, fl. 4.75). 

Fuller Theological Seminary, WILLIAM SANFORD LASoR. 
Pasadena, Calif. 


A Christian View of Men and Things. By Gordon H. Clark. (Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Co., Grand Rapids 3, Michigan. 1960. 325 pp. 
$2.45.) 

The Theology of Reinhold Niebuhr. By Edward John Carnell. (Eerd- 
mans, Grand Rapids. 1960. 250 pp. $2.45.) 


| peseenpete have done well to reprint in their cheaper Paperback Editions 
two volumes of outstanding impor'ance. 

Gordon H. Clark’s Christian View .* Men and Things (reprinted from 
the 1952 edition) seeks to demonstrate ue consistency of Christian Theism 
against rival philosophies. Having intruduced his method, Clark deals 
successively with the Philosophy of History and of Politics, and then with 
Ethics, Science, Religion and Epistemology. There is a very good dis- 
cussion of the views of Spengler and Toynbee in the chapter on history. 
Clark brings into sharp contrast the secular and Christian appreciation of 
history and contends that a choice must be made between them with an 
understanding of the issues involved and the results following. The several 
political theories are reviewed and Clark argues cogently for “the Christian 
view of politics”. He shows, following Augustine, how civil government 
is a necessity for fallen men. And it needs a firmer foundation than a 
mere “social contract”. The existence of “absolute rights” must be main- 
tained, but these are not inconsistent with minority freedoms. Yet demo- 
cracy is declared best “not because a majority is wiser than a dictator, but 
because a larger number of evil people working at cross purposes does less 
harm than a single irresponsible ruler” (p. 146)! 

But a satisfactory theory of politics requires considerations of ethical 
questions since in every important political decision moral issues are in- 
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volved. The various ethical theories are thus considered and the con- 
sistency and relevancy of Biblical ethics are upheld. Morality is not, 
Clark insists, self-supporting. It must have its source and sanction in 
religion. This leads Clark to discuss the religious problem. He ends with 
a chapter on epistemology. Scepticism and relativism are both rejected. 
The inadequacy of the empiricist doctrine is also indicated. Clark favours 
a form of apriorism but not of either Kant’s or Durkheim’s brand. Kant’s 
twelve categories, as a sort of constitutional mind structure, are altogether 
subjective. Durkheim, seeking to escape the Kantian subjectivism, sought 
for them a social origin and contended that while they are now apriori 
for the individual, for society they are the result of a long experience. 
Clark, however, maintains that while the apriori element in knowledge is 
individually possessed it has its origin and explanation, objectively, in God: 
“if Christian theism is true, there is no mystery in the fact that all human 
minds use the same categories” (p. 318). Clark, however, repudiates all 
forms of immanentalist idealism. The categories which have their source 
in God are no less our methods, used by ourselves, in the attainment of 
truth. It is perhaps at this point that there is the one weakness and danger 
in this volume. The movement from the existence of apriori elements in 
knowledge to their source in God needs fortification, while the danger 
may be a tendency to slide down into a theology of immanence. We must 
add, in justice, that the weakness to which we have referred is due to the 
self-imposed purpose of the work; while the danger is not very great in 
the context of present-day theology which has repudiated immanence so 
vehemently. Clark may rightly retort that his stress is really a corrective. 
Be this as it may, here we have a volume which can be thoroughly recom- 
mended. It should be in the hands of all students of the philosophy of 
religion. 

About the second volume, E. J. Carnell’s Theology of Reinhold Niebuhr, 
we need say little. Those who know his works will expect thoroughness 
and complete mastery of the subject. Both will be found in this substantial 
study. Under the heading “Why Neo-Orthodoxy?” Carnell sets the con- 
text for a consideration of Niebuhr’s theology. The basic error of the 
earlier liberal theology, it is pointed out, was immanence, whereas “the 
basic thesis of the new theology is transcendence and discontinuity” (p. 31). 
There is much to say for this judgment and Carnell makes his points with 
supporting quotations. At the same time it may be noted that the dia- 
lectical theologians, for all their emphasis upon objective revelation, have 
returned to the Kierkegaardian subjectivity—a subjectivity which they have 
professed to renounce in their respective criticisms of Schleiermacher. By 
eliminating the historical Jesus from account they can entertain the most 
radical critical conclusions regarding the Bible records, but they appear 
to be left with a Christ who remains only because He has the “value” of 
God for man. Ritschl has come back to his own in another guise. Having 
been rather violently flung out at the front door, he has edged himself in 
by the back door. Carnell in this volume gives a full and clear account 
of Niebuhr’s thought. From his own convinced Reformed position he 
lays bare the essential strength and weaknesses of this influential and 
modern school of theology. Like Clark’s, this volume of Carnell’s should 
be in the hands of all who seek to keep abreast of the important contem- 
porary trends of theological thought. 


London Bible College. H. D. McDonaLp. 
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The Scottish Reformation. By Gordon Donaldson. 
Press. 1960. 242 pp. 30s.) 
I will gar Scotsmen grue in this Fourth Centenary year to read the 
English publisher’s blurb on the cover of this book by an Episcopalian 
on the Reformation. ‘The commonly held ideas of that movement”, we 
are informed, “are almost entirely erroneous, and in this book Dr. Donald- 
son gives—perhaps for the first time—a truly historical account of its 
origins and progress, based on research in the documents of the period.” 
So much for the Law Mathiesons, Hay Flemings and Hume Browns on 
whom we were brought up, to say nothing of the Ecclesiastical History 
staffs of the Scottish Universities. The only specific amplification given of 
this preposterous statement concerns the author’s thesis that the Scottish 
Reformers were neither Presbyterians nor Anglicans, and that the leading 
Presbyterian when the movement at last arose was not John Knox but 
Andrew Melville. We knew that. 

Dr. Donaldson’s book is based on the Birkbeck Lectures in Ecclesiastical 
History given at Cambridge in 1957-58, is obviously the fruit of much 
work among original sources, and should become standard reading for all 
students of the period. He debunks once more the persistent fallacy that 
all the church buildings of Scotland were in fair or good condition when 
the iconoclast Knox appeared on the scene, deals faithfully with Mary 
Queen of Scots who quite astonishingly is still cast as the tragic heroine 
of the period by many; presents (pp. 27, 28) a thoughtful statement of 
the varying meanings given to the word “reformed”; and asserts (we 
believe rightly) that there was little originality about the Reformation in 
Scotland. 

The author cites some interesting historical facts which Anglicans may 
care to ponder during these days of inter-church negotiations. He shows 
how prior to 1662 the preface to the Anglican ordinal left open the door 
to the acceptance into the Church of England of men not in episcopal 
orders. We learn that Matthew Hutton, later Achbishop of York, decided 
that orders conferred at Geneva were more sound than those conferred 
by the Roman ordinal; that Archbishop Grindal spoke of the Scot John 
Morrison’s ordination as being according to “the laudable form and rite 
of the reformed Church of Scotland”; that Francis Bacon thought it a 
singular novelty that “some of our men, ordained in foreign parts, have 
been pronounced no fit ministers”; and that to the claims of English 
Presbyterians the Anglican Church on one occasion replied that the Scrip- 
ture did not prescribe any particular form of Church order as indispensable. 

Now and then, however, in this carefully-documented work crammed 
with admirable footnotes Dr. Donaldson lets fly with some breathtaking 
statement. Thus, speaking of the poverty of the vicars (p. 15) we get 
an outrageous assumption: “It is likely that their poor educational level 
itself meant that they would be likewise men of poor ideals who would 
seek relaxation in carnal rather than intellectual pursuits” (does this exhaust 
their choice of activities?). P. 26 presents us with a different sort of 
dubious statement: “The Highlands never had adequate spiritual ministra- 
tions until the nineteenth century, when the Free Kirk took the task in 
hand”. One more quotation may be cited here: “Those who claim that 
the Church of Scotland possesses a succession through presbyters which 
links its ministry to that of the universal Church . . . may console them- 
selves with the reflection that the Church of Scotland ministry derives from 
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the ministry of the episcopal establishment of the seventeenth century, in 
which ordinations were performed by bishops who had themselves received 
consecration which linked them to the succession of the Church of Eng- 
land” (pp. 117, 118). Somehow we can’t just see the fathers of the Kirk 
going around comforting each other with such a thought. 

Although there are other points on which we would take issue with the 
author (who surprisingly makes no mention of the theory of Divine Right 
which we consider responsible for much of James VI’s policy), we would 
commend this book most warmly. Nothing we have said detracts from the 
fact that here is a superb contribution to Reformation scholarship—despite 
that monstrous blurb! 

Cambridge. J. D. DouaLas. 


Essential Books for a Pastor's Study. By the Faculty of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, Richmond, Va. (3rd edn., 1960. 71 pp. $1.00.) 
4 beans is an admirable comprehensiveness about this little book, and the 
pastor who undertak<s its recommended reading will indeed be a full 
man at the end of the day. Obscurantism and sectarian narrowness are 
conspicuously absent here in a course which prescribes almanacs, myth- 
ology, von Hiigel, Latourette, Machen; Barth, and The Christian Century. 
Geared chiefly to the American scene, and with perhaps a slight Presby- 
terianism emphasis here and there, the one curious feature we noted was 
that the Authorized Version is not listed among the “most useful” trans- 
lations of the Bible. Mention is made of books published as late as 1959, 
and the last section includes an enterprising list of volumes on the tele- 
vision, radio, and audio-visuals fields. A mine of information well worth 
the modest cost. 
Cambridge. J. D. DouGLas. 


Ronald Knox. By Evelyn Waugh. (Chapman & Hall, London. 1959. 
358 pp. 30s.) 

Rew KNOX was one of the outstanding converts to the Roman Catholic 
Church in England in the present century. His biography shows some 

of the factors which have led not a few men of letters to enter the Church 

of Rome while it does not minimize the difficulties and restrictions which 

they suffer in their new environment. 

The son of an Anglican clergyman, Edmund Arbuthnot Knox (who 
later became the stalwart Protestant Bishop of Manchester), Ronald had 
a strong evangelical heritage, but was influenced in other directions when 
at Eton and later at Balliol College, Oxford. He sympathized with Radical 
politics and professed a brand of Socialism, and wholeheartedly adopted 
Anglo-Catholicism, as indeed did others with a similar background. A 
brilliant speaker who became President of the Oxford Union, . Ronald 
Knox had the distinction of seeing a speech of his quoted in the leading 
article of the London Times a few days later. 

About this time he passed through a period of doubt. His close asso- 
ciation with Anglican theologians of different schools convinced him that 
the prime danger to the Church of England “was not Protestantism but 
Modernism”. The break with his father, Bishop Knox, on being received 
into the Roman Church, caused deep mutual sorrow, but Bishop Knox 
in later years became the leader of the group of Evangelicals in the Church 
of England whose efforts led to the rejection of the “Deposited Prayer 
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Book” by the House of Commons in 1927 and 1928. 

He devoted his life to teaching and writing. At one period when en- 
gaged in college chaplaincy work, he wrote detective stories to finance 
himself. He wrote with felicity and versatility on many subjects, but his 
favourite volume was Enthusiasm, in which he examines with skill and 
insight various religious movements, both Protestant and Roman, with 
particular reference to the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The 
story of his translation of the Bible from the Vulgate and the treatment 
which he received from his ecclesiastical superiors underlines the fact that 
the way of a convert to the Roman Church is hard. 

He makes an amusing comment on the use of the Scriptures by the 
clergy whom he met when preaching in various places. When he would 
ask the parish priest for a Bible to enable him to verify a text, “there was 
generally an ominous pause of twenty minutes or so before he returned, 
banging the leaves of the sacred volume and visibly blowing on the top”. 

He suffered a considerable measure of ill-health, which together with the 
opposition and neglect in the Communion which he had entered so wil- 
lingly, his biographer describes as “tribulations”. “If I have made too 
much of Ronald’s tribulations”, he said, “it is because he hid them, and 
they must be known to anyone who seeks to appraise his achievement”. 

The biography is well documented. An appendix, bibliography and an 
excellent index complete a worthy account of Ronald Knox. 

Belfast. S. W. Murray. 


Abraham Kuyper. By Frank Vanden Berg. (Eerdmans, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. 1960. 307 pp. $4.00.) 
BRAHAM KUYPER was one of the most significant Christian figures in 
Holland in recent years. Born in 1837, and trained for the ministry, 
he fought his way from liberalism to a gradual comprehension of the 
revelation of God in the Bible. From an academic interest in Calvin’s 
writings, he came to be the John Calvin of Holland, at first as a minister, 
then, on his election to Parliament, as a Christian politician and editor of 
two powerful newspapers. Eventually in 1901 he became Prime Minister. 
This book, then, is a portrait of a very rare phenomenon, a soundly 
conservative Christian, who was able to turn back the appalling flood of 
modernistic theology in the Church, and who was also given the oppor- 
tunity through Parliament of translating the Christian faith into legisla- 
tive action. The simple Christians in the State Church, troubled by un- 
spiritual leadership, found Kuyper to be a true shepherd. Not only did 
he have a clear grasp of Biblical theology, but he had a gift of scintillating 
oratory that made him a formidable opponent in debate. When eventually 
there came the secession from the State Church, the whole country was 
amazed at the number of congregations that came out with Kuyper. 
Kuyper also realized the power of the written word, and for the greater 
part of his life he used his pen, in books, pamphlets, and his two news- 
papers, to influence Christian opinion. He realized also the need for 
solidly grounded Christian education and for sound training for ordinands, 
and he was one of the founders of the Free University of Amsterdam. In 
politics he fought for Christian principles in education, industry, and social 
life, realizing, as a true Calvinist, that Christianity is for the whole man. 
This biography will undoubtedly be of very great interest to readers of 
Dutch descent. The average Englishman may find it harder to follow the 
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ramifications of Dutch politics, though the author does his best to interpret 
them. As an English reader I found here some useful principles of life 
and witness that emerge in any age. My criticism would be that Kuyper 
moves through these pages as a Colossus, valiant for the truth, but only 
rarely seen as a man of like passions with ourselves. The description of 
his character and life on pp. 198-202 is no more than formal, whereas in 
a biography one looks for human touches to emerge from chapter to 
chapter. What was his family like? Did he ever write to his wife? Did 
they keep a dog? And, when he went mountaineering didn’t anything 
exciting ever happen to him? The jacket speaks of “the particular re- 
sponsibility that a biographer must assume”. Abraham Kuyper has been 
either too much of a hero or too much of a responsible task for this 
biographer. Yet, since Frank Vanden Berg has written juvenile fiction, 
we could wish that he had remembered that some adult readers are children 
at heart. 

Tyndale Hall, Bristol. J. STAFFORD WRIGHT. 


Into the Light of Christianity. The Basic Doctrines of the Jehovah's Wit- 
nesses in the Light of Scripture. By William J. Schnell. (Baker Book 
House, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1959. 211 pp. $2.95.) 

| be his first book, Thirty Years a Watchtower Slave, Mr. Schnell showed 

that he had well and truly cut loose from Jehovah’s Witnesses, but some 
of us wondered at the end how far he had truly grasped the full content 
of the Gospel. This new book shows how the author was still feeling 
his way; the first part again is largely autobiographical, and shows how 
easy it is for established Christians to misunderstand the hesitant progress 
of one who has been steeped in an alien pattern of thought. 

After three chapters on cults, and in particular on the cult of Jehovah's 
Witnesses, Mr. Schnell plunges into a refutation of some of the main 
unbiblical ideas of the Witnesses. A professional theologian will have to 
look hard for the usual Jandmarks; we like to have everything neatly 
sorted out according to the regular methods of Christian apologetics. Mr. 
Schnell simply takes the doctrines and shows how he sorted out his posi- 
tion from the Bible as an ex-Jehovah’s Witness. He make points that you 
and I probably would not make because we have not grown up with the 
particular pattern of thinking which moulds the life of a Jehovah’s Wit- 
ness. Which of us, for example, would have started the argument with 
hell as a place of eternal punishment, moving next to the nature of man 
and the immortality of the soul, and finally concluding with the person and 
deity of the Lord Jesus Christ? Yet Mr. Schnell moves powerfully through 
these profound subjects, arguing from the Bible and tearing the standard 
assertions of the Witnesses to pieces in the spirit of Cyril demolishing 
Nestorius. Mr. Schnell evidently knows the chinks in his opponents’ ar- 
mour, and he glories in the freedom that is his in Christ. Therefore, 
although I did not always agree with hig interpretations, I would regard 
this as a “must” book for those who are trying to help Jehovah's Wit- 
nesses to the light of the truth. 

In subsequent editions a serious error of translation must be corrected 
on pages 119 and 150. Here the author describes the Hebrew ruach as 4 
plural word which, according to Genesis 2: 7, means “the breath of lives”. 
It is not plural, and it does not even occur in Genesis 2:7. 

Tyndale Hall, Bristol. J. STAFFORD WRIGHT. 
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Christ Our Life. The Protestant Church at Worship and Work. By 
Dietrich Ritschl. Translated by J. Colin Campbell. (Oliver & Boyd, 
Edinburgh and London. 1960. 114 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

T= publishers declare, with a good deal of justification, that ministers 
and Church members alike will find much that is helpful and thought- 

provoking in this book. The author has many penetrating things to say 

as he deals with such topics as “The Sunday Service”, “Baptism and the 

Lord’s Supper”, “The Bible”, “Church Members and Minister”, The Church 

Today” and “The Church’s Future”. The book appeared in German in 

1957 and was dedicated “to the Church Session of our Protestant German- 

speaking congregation in Scotland in thankful remembrance”. 

After perusing the book and after surveying it again as a whole, we 
single out two paragraphs that may give some idea of the nature of its 
contents. All that is written here about the Bible may not meet with uni- 
versal approval, but do not all hearers of the Word, ministers included, 
require to heed such admonitions as those here quoted? “Listening has 
something radical about it because Christ is the Word of God. One can- 
not sit warily on the fence. Even if one wanted, o:e could not be un- 
committed when Christ is on the spot. One cannot simply listen privately 
to the news that God has entered the arena and is at our side. . . . Every- 
one is meant when God is heard bidding us to fellowship with Him in 
Christ” (p. 6). 

These words also seem to us refreshing in their candour and their dir- 
ectness. “There is undoubtedly in men a deep-rooted inclination to desire 
to have a priest over them. The priestly word has its source in a mystery, 
in the secret knowledge of what is right and salutary. In their joy people 
want the approval of the priest, and in distress his reassurance. As we 
know, however, Christ alone is such a priest. He has access to the Holy 
Place; He can make reparation, forgive and absolve; He can impart 
assurance, courage and comfort. The wish for a priest in the Church 
other than Christ is the wish to avoid encounter with Him. The exaltation 
of a minister to priestly status is a belittling of Christ. Where the minister 
plays the part of mediator between God and the congregation Christ will 
no longer be in the centre” (p. 47). 

Dr. Read of New York suggests, in a Foreword, that some readers may 
be shocked by some of the opinions expressed here. Perhaps some people 
may need to be shocked. Some good churchmen, indeed, may disagree 
with some of the things written here, but no sincere churchman can fail 
to find here some stimulus to better service to the Church, to the Head 
of the Church, and to the world. 

Whiting Bay, Isle of Arran. ALEXANDER Ross. 


The Death of Death in the Death of Christ. By John Owen, D.D. With 
an introductory essay by J. I. Packer, M.A., D.Phil. (The Banner of 
Truth Trust, 78B Chiltern St., London, W.1. 1959. 312 pp. 13s. 6d.) 

M*" will be delighted by the publication of this new edition of Owen’s 
famous book, which was first given to the world in 1648. It arose 

out of the keen seventeenth-century controversy on universal redemption, 

but, as the publishers claim, with justice, it is no mere controversial squib ; 
it deserves to be regarded as a systematic treatise of abiding worth. They 
also suggest that readers will have to wrestle with what Owen has to say, 
but such wrestling is worth while, is indeed richly rewarding. The rigor- 
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ous logic of the great Puritan is always profoundly impressive, and his 
exegetical insight is always in evidence, especially when he deals with the 
texts on which advocates of universal redemption have leaned heavily. 
Dr. Packer’s essay is a brilliant piece of work and it enables us to un- 
derstand far more clearly than ever before Owen’s guiding purpose in his 
treatise. Modern readers, who may be tempted to spurn this treatise as 
full of outdated theology, if they read Dr. Packer’s essay carefully and 
with open mind, may come gradually to a revision of their opinions. 
Every reader should take seriously Dr. Packer’s advice that the treatise 
ought to be read slowly, some sentences being gone over more than once, 
and also his recommendation that the work as a whole must be read and 
re-read to be appreciated. 
Whiting Bay, Isle of Arran. ALEXANDER Ross. 





An Alarm to the Unconverted. By Joseph Alleine. (The Banner of Truth 
Trust, 78B Chiltern St., London, W.1. 1959. 111 pp. 6s.) 


E have here a slightly abbreviated new edition of a book which many 

of our spiritually-minded ancestors valued very highly. Joseph Al- 
leine was one of the Puritans and he lived from 1634 to 1668; this book 
of his first appeared in 1671. In an interesting biographical introduction, 
Mr. Iain Murray informs us that the North Country Puritan, Oliver Hey- 
wood, declared that “few ages have produced more eminent preachers 
than Mr. Joseph Alleine”, and Richard Baxter spoke of his “great minis- 
terial skilfulness in the public explication and application of the Scriptures 
—so melting, so convincing, so powerful”. This book would seem to 
show that such tributes were well deserved. 

The tone of the teaching here is usually severe and searching, but there 
is also much melting tenderness in the fervent appeals to the unconverted. 
We are not surprised to learn that the book has been the means of bring- 
ing many people to Christ, that it deeply influenced such men as George 
Whitefield and C. H. Spurgeon, and that at least one revival can be traced 
to its circulation. 

Whiting Bay, Isle of Arran. ALEXANDER Ross. 


_—— the Baker Book House, Grand Rapids 6, Michigan, we have re- 

ceived the first four of a series of short paperback studies of Modern 
Thinkers. Their titles are Nietzsche, by H. Van Riessen (1960. 51 pp. 
$1.25), Kierkegaard, by S. U. Zuidema (1960. 50 pp. $1.25), Dewey, by 
Gordon H. Clark (1960. 69 pp. $1.50), and Bultmann, by Herman Rid- 
derbos (1960. 46 pp. $1.25). The great advantage of this series is that 
each of these significant figures is studied from the Reformed viewpoint. 
Professor Ridderbos’s study of Professor Bultmann (the only living ““Mod- 
ern Thinker” among the four) is particularly well done. Although all the 
authors are Reformed, none of the subjects is. However, we observe that 
the next four titles to appear will include a study of Professor C. Van Til 
by Rousas J. Rushdoony (together with studies by other writers of Barth, 
Niebuhr and Sartre). This is a series which deserves to be widely cir- 
culated and carefully read. 

Baker have also issued as paperbacks reprints of two of Sir William 
Ramsay’s most important works: St. Paul the Traveller and the Roman 
Citizen (xxviii, 402 pp. $2.59) and The Cities of St. Paul (xvi, 452 pp. 
$2.79). It is splendid to see these classics appearing in this popular for- 
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mat; it is a pity, however, that the edition of St. Paul the Traveller chosen 
for reproduction is that of 1897. The fourteenth and later editions con- 
tain an important new preface on “The Life of St. Paul as it appears in 
A.D. 1920” (pp. xiii-xl), and the publishers would have made a good deed 
still better had they chosen one of these later editions for reproduction. 

From the same house comes A Predestination Primer, by Dr. John H. 
Gerstner (1960. 51 pp. 85 cents), a simple introduction to certain aspects 
of Reformed theology, which also deals with some common objections and 
difficulties. Committed to Christ is a collection of eight baccalaureate 
messages delivered to college students by-Dr. Harold W. Reed, President 
of Olivet Nazarene College, Kankakee, Illinois (112 pp. $2.00). In Devo- 
tions of Jonathan Edwards (110 pp. $1.50) Dr. Ralph G. Turnbull has 
compiled and edited 104 devotional extracts from Jonathan Edwards’ writ- 
ings—two meditations for each week of the year. Dr. Turnbull has also 
written a new foreword for A Treasury of Funeral Messages, by John R. 
Chiles (161 pp. $2.50), thirty-six messages originally published in 1946 
under the title Beauty for Ashes. F. B. Meyer’s Directory of the Devout 
Life, first published in 1904, reappears with the new and more direct title 
The Sermon on the Mount (1959. 191 pp. $2.50); it contains twenty 
studies in the Sermon, well worth reprinting. Another reprint is Two 
Hundred and Eighty Titles and Symbols of Christ, by James Large (1959. 
vi, 486 pp. $4.95)—consisting partly of short notes and partly of longer 
studies (first published in 1888). Revivals: Their Laws and Leaders, by 
James Burns, has reappeared opportunely half a century after its first 
publication, with a “preview” and some additional pages on lessons for 
today by Dr. Andrew W. Blackwood, Sr. (1960. 353 pp. $3.95). 


“= house of Zondervan in Grand Rapids also maintains its literary out- 

put. Exploring your Bible, by Dr. John P. Oakes (1960. 155 pp. 
$2.95), is well described as “fa comprehensive and useful handbook” ; 
leaders of Bible classes and study groups will find it a helpful introduction. 
In Revivals of the Old Testament Dr. C. E. Autrey, Professor of Evan- 
gelism in Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary, Fort Worth, Texas, 
draws counsel for the present day from nine ancient narratives (1960. 160 
pp. $2.95). Why Did Christ Die ? (199 pp. $2.95) is an evangelical study 
of our Lord’s atoning sacrifice, by the late Dr. F. E. Marsh. The Teaching 
of Calvin for Today, by Harold J. Whitney (1959. 205 pp. $2.95), is a 
popular presentation of the substance of the Institutes, prefaced by an 
introductory sketch entitled “Profile of John Calvin”, a racy account by 
an Australian who is obviously devoted to Calvin’s memory and theology. 
Tempest Over Scotland, by Norman E. Nygaard (1960. 183 pp. _ $2.50), 
is a biographical novel based on the life of John Knox. The Minister and 
his Ministry, by Mark W. Lee (1960. 280 pp. $3.95), is a handbook of 
professional guidance which takes account of American conditions rather 
than those of Western Europe. The Psychology of Counselling, by Clyde 
M. Narramore (1960. 303 pp. $3.95), is a manual full of practical good 
sense, by a well-known Christian psychologist. 


T= Sovereign Grace Publishers, of Evansville 13, Indiana, continue to 

make Puritan classics available to the reading public of today. An 
Exposition of Ephesians, by Paul Bayne (of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
d. 1617), covers Eph. 2: 11-6: 18, and thus forms a sequel to Thomas 
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Goodwin's exposition of Eph. 1: 1-2: 10, which the same publishers have 
already reissued. For the verses at the end of Ch. 6 (19-24) which are 
not covered by Bayne’s exposition, the appropriate section of Calvin’s com- 
mentary on this epistle has been appended (1959. 678 pp. $7.95). The 
same epistle, together with Galatians, Philippians, Colossians and Thessa- 
lonians, is also treated in James Fergusson’s Exposition of the Epistles of 
Paul (500 pp. $5.95). The possessor of this work (first published in Edin- 
burgh between 1659 and 1674), according to Spurgeon, “is rich. The author 
handles his matter in the same manner as Hutcheson and Dickson, and he 
is of their class—a grand, gracious, savoury divine”. Christ our Passover, 
by Stephen Charnock, whose work on The Existence and Attributes of 
God was reissued by the publishers in 1958, includes studies on the volun- 
tariness, acceptableness, and necessity of Christ’s death and the necessity 
of His exaltation, and on the purpose, subjects and receiving of the Lord’s 
Supper (1959. 302 pp. n.p.). As for John Owen on Justification (more 
precisely, The Doctrine of Justification by Faith through the Imputation 
of the Righteousness of Christ, Explained, Confirmed and Vindicated), no 
more need be said than that it is available in an attractive form (1959. 457 
pp. $4.95). 














